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I. ABSTRACT 



Title: A Special Trainin^^ Institute on Problems of School Desegregation 

for Critique and Student Teachers in the Houston, Texas Area, 

Sr.bmitted by: The University of St, Thomas, Texas Southern University, 

the University of Houston, Prairie View A, & M, College and 
Houston Baptist College. 

Director of the Program: James R. Noland, the University of St, Thomas 

Associate Director: Earl W. Rand, Texas Southern University 

A, Objectives 

The over-all objective of this institute was to help critique and 
student teachers from the Houston Texas Area develop knowledge and 
understanding of desegregation and its relationship to the teacher- 
learning situation in elementary and secondaiy schools, A further 
objective was to providc3 a cadre of new professional teachers coming 
into the school system prepared to deal with problems that arise as 
a result of total desegregation. More specifically, the cooperating 
universities proposed an institute designed to Improve the ability 
of critique teachers to deal meaningfully with special education 
problems occasioned by desegregation so that they in turn may work 
creatively with new student teachers under their professional super- 
vision. 

B, Procedures 

An institute was provided for sucty teachers, forty critique teachers 
and twenty student teachers. This institute was designed as an in- 
service program for personnel who were then or are now assigned to 
desegregated schools, under the auspices of the co-sponsoring uni- 
versities, the University of St. Thomas, Texas Southern University, 
the University of Houston, Prairie View A. & M. College and Houston 
Baptist College. Children from the various poverty areas of Houston 
were provided by the Harris County Community Action Association in 
order to create a laboratory experience for the participants. Re- 
source persons addressed the institute faculty and participants. In 
addition, there were group dialogues, sensitivity training, investi- 
gation of research findings, diaries, other writings 

on the subject. Five fall follow-up sessions terminated the program, 

C, Time Schedule 

Original Schedule, June 1, 1967 to January 31* 1968; 

Extension Schedule, February 1, 1968 to May 31, 1968 

D, Budget 



Total Cost; Total Federal F\mds Requested - $46,721 
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II, AN OVERVIEW OF THE INSTITUTE *S PLAN AND OBJECTIVES 



A, Its Raison D*Etre 

Ftom the beginning of the program *s development, it was conceived that 
plans and actions must be made and carried out so that teachers could 
assist their students and their communities in making smooth and effec- 
tive transitions from segregation to desegregation. Such transitions 
would involve the desegregation of faculties, students and administra- 
tors, hence, ultimately promoting an atmosphere more conducive to both 
effective leaijning and improved human relations* 

Activities for the participants, involving experiences through work with 
able consultants, laboratory experiences using children from poverty areas, 
field research and group dialogues, woiOd provide some basic understanding 
of the process and problems of desegregation. It was further conceived 
that personal investigations of background factors as well as active 
engagements in the study of c\xrriculum practices and needs, active sharing 
as a group of professional school people and a thorough study of the related 
research would furnish a basis for facilitating the participants' abilities 
to make the needed adjustments and assist with the desegregation process 
in their own schools and communities, 

B, Objectives 

The pre-institute objectives were as follows: 

1, to help teachers and student teachers develop knowledge and 
understandings of the factors associated with the diverse back- 
grounds of children, including what should be done by Negro and 
white teachers in the classrooms to enable the children to learn 
with the least number of human relations problems; 

2, to help teachers and student teachers better understand them- 
selves and their relationships with one another, so that they 
may become creative professionals who will be able to aid others; 

3* to provide the guidance essential to helping teachers and future 
teachers deal with problems of pupil behavior that arise as a 
result of total desegregation; and 

4* to help teachers and student teachers understand that there is 
similarity of their objectives inasmuch as they teach children; 
there are both Negro and white underprivileged children; each 
child is an individual having his own imique personality; and 
all children must be dealt with in terms of their individual 
needs. 



C, Procedures 



1. oype of program 

An institute was conducted on the campus of The University of 
St, Thomas for forty critique teachers and twenty student 
teachers in the summer of 1967, with follow-up during the first 
half of the winter of 1967, The institute was coordinated by a 
Director and an Associate Director, In addition, it had a staff 
of three professors and three highly skilled classroom teachers 
who might be identified as master teachers, experienced in 
problems associated with integration. Special consultants 
were provided to conduct seminars to enrich the experiences 
shared by the participants in the laboratory situation* 

2, Content of program 

The content of the institute was designed for critique teachers 
to improve their concepts, attitudes and understandings of 
desegregation and its relationship to the teaching-learning 
situation. It also provided for the improvement of the self- 
concept of teachers, thereby facilitating more desirable atti- 
tudes toward the process of desegregation. Consideration was 
given to integration and its related problems in the school cmd 
community in an effort to develop desirable attitudes about it 
as a community process* The facility and participants focused 
considerable attention on curricu^.um changes, classroom techniques, 
resources and other approaches for improving the educational 
) experiences of children in multi-cultural classrooms© Attention 

was also given to the problem of making the necessary adjustments 
in the teacher education programs of the colleges and universities 
of Houston and their practice teaching experiences to provide a 
future flow of teachers adequately prepared to teach in deseg- 
regated schools. 

The broad areas in which the institute activities were centered 
are as follows; 

a. Psychology and Sociology 

The problems of desegregation are psychological as well as 

sociological; therefore, this area was conected with 

the following broad topics; 

(1) the psychological factors related to child growth and 
learning; 

(2) the psycho-social foundations of prejudice and the 
concept of segregation; 

(3) rejection, aspiration and motivation in the desegregation 
process; 

(4) teacher-teacher, teacher-child and parent-child relation- 
ships as they relate to desegregation; 
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(5) race, segregation and learning; and 

(6) teacher attitudes, successful instruction and 
desegregation. 

The experiences in psychology and sociology were closely 
coordinated in order that the participants could correlate 
from firsthand experiences certain basic relationships such 
as the feeling of rejection, basic frustrations, cniltural 
lag and bias. For this purpose sensitivity training was 
given to the teachers to help them develop better self- 
understanding as well as greater sensitivity to others. The 
topics reviewed in the seminar activity were those identified 
in the classroom experience by the verbatims (see section V,,C), 

b. Professional Education 

Institute studies in professional education explored the 
substance and methods of good instruction and an appropriate 
curriculum. The central emphasis was on those practices 
that show promise for a school in the process of desegregation. 

In this program opportunity was provided for the participants 
to come to grips through observation, group and individual 
projects with the basic factors related to the need for im- 
proving instructional practices. Based upon the findings 
from the above study, an opportunity was provided for the 
participants to design and use new instructional approaches 
in the desegregated classroom situation, A concentrated 
effort was made to study the new multi-cultural instruction 
materials, 

3* Methods 

The institute leadership worked with the superintendent of schools 
and his deputies to involve them in the planning of the institute 
in order to identify the problems of student teacher practices 
and placement and to secure their coBimitment to foster and support 
the institute objectives. 

The directors and instructors provided the leadership in the program 
and developed the directions and guidelines necessary to help the 
participants improve their self-images as they related to their 
roles as teachers and critique teachers in integrated sitiaations. 
Visiting consultants worked with the participants in seminar 
activities on problems of teacher-teacher, teacher-student and 
teacher-parent relationships as they were revealed in the labor- 
atory experience , 

In effect, the institute provided an innbrella activity for the 
teachers. Two hundred youngsters from the poverty areas were 
provided ty the Harris County Community Action Association* 

These youngsters were selected on an inter-cultural, inter-racial 



basis. They included Negro, white and Latin American students 
from the fourth, fifth and sixth grades. Instructional materials 
for these students were also provided by the Harris County 
Community Action Agency. 

The sixty integrated members of the faculty were divided into 
twenty teams of three members « each. Each team had (1) two 
experienced teachers and one inexperienced teacher and (2) 
two Negro or two Anglo teachers. Each member of the team was 
in charge of planning and directing a program in the (1) language 
arts, (2) mathematics or (3) human relations area, while, the 
remaining two members assisted. Each part of the curriculxm 
lasted for one hoiir during the morning sessions from 9s 00 A.M. 
to 12:00 noon for a period of twenty days* 

Twenty groups of children were formed; the teacher-pupil ratio 
was approximately one teacher to three or four children* In 
other words, such grouping made individualized instruction a 
possibility and, with growing frequency, many of the real prob- 
lems and generating factors behind the achievement difficulties 
of the students were exposed. 

The fact that early environment and family culture have a tremen- 
dous influence on the development of learning problems became 
realities to the faculty. This was made known to them by specific 
assignments given by the directors. For example, teacher activities 
included accompanying the boys and girls (they were, transported 
by bus from the housing projects to the school)* In addition, 
three home visitations comprising interviews with the parents or 
guardians, a journal or daily diary of incidents considered con- 
sequential within or out of the classroom and three case studies 
were required during the term of the project* To prevent the 
individual teachers from existing in a vacuum in these new exper- 
iences, the verbatims which concerned some *event or reaction to 
incidents were shared by the faculty in daily afternoon sessions 
during the term of the project* 

Through these experiences, it became apparent to those' within the 
school that a variety of characteristics within the child, as well 
as the difference between home and school environment, could 
interfere with the child's ability to succeed. These insights 
led to concepts for modifying context of the traditional curric- 
ulum and the methodologies used by classroom teachers* Bringing 
the home environment to the attention of the faculty was primarily 
based upon individualizing the student programs to fit the needs 
of the school's population, but the experiences also sensitized 
them to the issues involved* 

In essence, the project made an attempt to recognize the family, 
the school, the community and the tqacher as the individual parts 
of an essential unit in the leaming process* In addition, because 
many investigations and pilot projects have indicated that per- 
formance levels are related to the culturally different school 



child's self-esteem, social attitudes and personal experiences, 
initiating mental health concepts within the classroom structure 
by developing a curriculum that was ego supportive as well as 
academically sound became a real challenge, 

4* Facilities 

The twenty classrooms needed to house the children for this 
program were provided on the campus of The University of St. 

Thomas. The seminars and small group activities were scheduled 
on that campus as deemed necessary for best organization within 
the project. Adequate lunch-room facilities were also available. 

Since participation was by Houston area residents only, no 
dormitory facilities were needed* 

Transportation for children and institute personnel for the 
various phases of the program were provided by the Harris County 
Community Action Association. 

The administrative offices for the institute were quartered at 
The University of St. Thomas. 

5* Materials and Equipnent ^ 

The following materials were purchased for use in the program; 

a* books, pamphlets and other written materials dealing with 
the problems of desegregation and hianan relations; 

b* other materials and films for which there was no cost secured 
from the Anti-Defjunation League, the National Catholic Con- 
ference for Interracial Justice and the Houston Council on 
Human Relations; and, 

c. other materials which bore a direct relationship to the 

institute participants. Those materials needed for the children's 
activities were furnished by the Harris County Community Action 
Association* 

6* Schedule 

The four week summer portion of the teacher training institute was 
held at the University of St, Thomas daily from Monday, July 17 to 
Friday, August 11, 1967, 

The five week fall follow-up program was conducted weekly. Including 
Saturdays, November 11 and 18 and December 2, 9 and 16, in order to 
exclude the Saturday involved in the Thanksgiving Holidays* 

Analysis and research began immediately following the termination of 
the summer program; it continued through the original grant period 
(January 31, 1968) and well into the extension period (May 31, 1968)* 
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III. THE SELECTION AND DESCRIPTION OF PARTICIPANTS 



Selection 

Forty experienced teachers were chosen from among six hundred who 
had attended one of three special institutes on problems of school 
desegregation. Each of the forty was chosen on the basis of hjs 
previous success as a teacher , the recommendations of the institute 
staff members and a personal interview during which each agreed to 
continue to teach in the Houston Independent School District in 
1967-68. Of the forty chosen, twenty were Negro and twenty were 
Anglo; seventeen were male, twenty -three were female. 

Twenty inexperienced elementary teachers were recruited from the five 
sponsoring institutions. Ten Negro and ten Anglo student teachers 
were chosen after personal interviews from those recommended by the 
training institutions. Each had signed a contract to teach in the 
Houston Independent School District during the academic year 1967-68 
and had agreed to be placed in schools within poverty areas. 

Critique teachers were selected, based upon the following criteria: 

1 . was a college graduate and properly certified by the State of 
Texas, or w'as employed by the Houston Independent School District 
for at least three consecutive years; 

2. showed some evidence of leadership ability as attested to by the 
principal and/or superintendent; 

3. was identified as a present or potential critique teacher accept- 
able to the colleges or departments of education for student 
teacher practice teaching experience; 

4. demonstrated a professional attitude in his working relationships; 

5. had the ability and desire to communicate the concepts of the 
results of the seminar program to his fellow teachers and to 
others in the community; 

6. indicated a willingness to cooperate fully in the follow-up and 
evaluation procedures; and 

7. was recommended by his superintendent and was willing to 
participate as a team member. 

No academic credit was given by the universities for the work done by 
the participants; however, each enrollee did university level work and 
was expected to participate fully in the institute program, ^ch 
individual who attended the institute did so only on a full-time basis. 
Since the institute required the full time endeavor of participants, 
it was essential that the participants did not engage in other employ- 
ment activities during the period of the institute program. Non-academic 
certificates were awarded to those teachers who fulfilled all of their 
requirements Oo), including their attendance, writings and assistance^ 
in the fall follow-up. Their school districts were subsequently notified. 



Non-Discrimination Provisions 

No applicant or enrollee in the institute on Problems of School 
Desegregation was barred on account of sex, race, creed, color or 
national origin, and all business of the institute was conducted 
without regard to these factors. 

i List of Participants 

This list is included in Addendum A of the final report. 

D. Participant Population Descriptions 

1. Description of the Summer Session 

The breakdown of participants in the summer session of the 
institute is as follows; 

a. racial composition; 

thirty Anglo; and 
thirty Negro. 

b. the number of each type of school personnel represented: 

twenty new teachers; 
six administrators; 

thirty two elementary and secondary teachers; and 
two counselors. 

c. the school system represented: 

Houston Independent School District. 

2. Description of the Fall Follow-up 

The breakdown of the participants who attended the follow-up 
portion of the institute is as follows; 

a. racial composition: 

sixteen Anglo; and 
thirty two Negro. 

b. the number of each type of school personnel represented: 
four administrators; 

forty three elementary and secondary teachers; and 
one college instructor of education. 

c. the school system represented; 

Houston Independent School District. 
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IV. THE LABORATORY STUDENTS 



A, Rauulation Description. 

The children, approximately two hundred of them, came from econom- 
ically deprived areas of the Third, Fourth and Fifth Wards, the 
near North Side and the Bottoms (Public Housing Units) of Houston, 
Because of the voluntary natiire of the project, there was no 
assurance that the student body could be demographically balanced; ^ 
however, analysis of the student data sheets revealed more than fair 
satisfaction with the results. For example, the ratio for male and 
female was almost 50-50 (117 male, 114 female). Racially, the students 
were predominantly Negro (152 students - 65. BO percent); this fact 
was comprehensible in that the students were chosen on the basis of 
family income. Anglo and Mexican students enrolled were almost 
equal in numbers: Anglo - 44 (19.05 percent), and Mexican - 35 

( 15.15 percent). 

While the majority of students were between ten and twelve years of 
age, ages ranged from eight to fourteen years. Public school enroll- 
ment for September, 1967, in grades four, five and six, accounted for 
over 98 percent of the students' gi’ade placement. The predominant 
study levels represented were grades four and five, with 167 students 
( 72.39 percent), and these students were almost equally divided by 
male and female, as well as by grade-level placement, 

B, Attendance 



Student attrition was surprisingly low in light of the general expecta- 
tion based upon research concerning the attendance record for children 
from this socio-economic bracket. Transportation via school buses was 
furnished each housing development, and, no doubt, eliminated that as 
a reason for absences. Of the 234 stiidents who enrolled at the begin- 
ning of the school session, 210 voluntarily remained enrolled. Over 
20 percent (43 students) attended daily; 26 percent (55 students) 
missed only one day of school; and 35 percent (75 students) missed 
from two to five days. In other words, the average daily attendance 
was 16,26 days. 

The average daily absences for male students was 3.71 percent; the 
female, 3.78, Racially, the average absence for Negro students was 
3,19; Anglo, 3.70; and Mexican, 5.18. The holding power of the 
majority age (ten through twelve years) represented accounts for the 
attendance pattern age. Twelve year old students had a better 
average daily attendance ( 15.41 days) than those thirteen and fourteen 
years old (12.63 days). 

C, List of tho Students 

/ 

A list of the students enrolled in the program is included in 
Appendix A. These students were provided for under funding from the 



Harris Coimty Commimity Action Association (Houston »s C,A,P, 
agency), 

D, Provisions For The Students 

Provision for the students fell under the auspices of an agreement 
between the Harris County Community Action Association and the 
University of St, Thomas. This agreement together with preceding 
and subsequent correspondence is included in Appendix B, 

E, Student Neiprhborhoods 

James H, Murray, Jr,, director of student enrollment under the 
auspices of Harris County Community Action Association grant, reported 
the following details on the subject of registration. 

Children promoted to the fourth, fifth and sixth grades of three 
ethnic groups, Anglo, Latin American and Negro, living in the areas 
of four housing projects of the Housing Authority of Houston, Allen 
Parkway, Cuney Homes, Irvinton Village and Kelly Village. 

The elementary schools serving these areas are: 

Allen Parkway. Gregory, Wharton and Dow; 

Qtucey Homes , Blackshear, Turner and Lockhart; 

Irvinton Village, Lamar, Lee and Looscan; and 
Kelly Village , Bruce and Crawford, 

The number of children desired for the Institute was two hundred (200) , 
Each project was allocated a designated number of children: 



Project 


Anglo 


Latin American 


Negro 


Totql 


Allen Parkway 


24 


24 


18 


66 


Cuney Homes 






34 


34 


Irvinton Village 


31 


31 




62 


Kelly Village 






38 


38 




55 


55 


90 


200 



A total of two hundred thirty-one (231) were registered formally, 
whereas at one junctiare there were two hundred forty-two (242) enrolled. 

The total registered was divided as follows: 



Project 


Anglo 


Latin American 


Negro 


Total 


Allen Parkway 


21 


24 


27 


72 


Cuney Homes 






57 


57 


Irvinton Village 


31 


20 




51 


Kelly Village 






51 


-51 


_52 


LL 


135 


231 


Percentage registered 22-^% 


19% 


58|% 


100J6 



ERIC 
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F* The Follow<-up Students 



Students for laboratory use in the follow-up portion of the program 
were recruited from the first and second grades of MacGregor 
Elementary School, Transportation was provided by their ]Darents each 
Saturday, while supplies and materials for their use in the class- 
rooms were donated. Refreshments were also donated, by bakeries, 
dairies and produce houses in or around Houston, 

Approximately one hundred children were enrolled, ninety-six percent 
of which were Negro, Absenteeism was high due to seasonal bad 
weather and six day recesses between sessions. Further information 
was not necessary since the research that had involved the use of 
children had been concluded during the summer program. The follow-up 
sessions were essentially aimed at providing the participants with 
further sensitivity training. The children *s presence remained 
secondary to this objective. It was required only inasmuch as it 
allowed the practical experiences, during which the teachers would 
exhibit, recognize, explain and, hopefully. Improve their attitude 
patterns and value structures. This arrangement should be credited 
with keeping discussion within the sensitivity and group sessions on 
a practical level. 



) 
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A, The Siiinmer and Follow-up Pro grains 

The following faculty members were employed at the beginning of 
the grant period: 

Mr, James R. Noland, Director; 

Dr, E, W, Rand, Co-Director; 

Dr, J, L, Brown; 

Dr, John L, Creswell; 

Mr, Victor W. Driscoll; 

Dr, Gharleta J, Dunn; 

Dr, Alma I, Malone; and 

Mr, Wendell P, Sweatt, 

Two faculty meetings were held early in June to plan the details of 
the institute. Special attention was given to the development of a 
curriculum designed to help the teachers concentrate on supervisory 
experiences in teaching children basic English, basic mathematics 
€urid human relations education, 

A series of meetings were held with the Houston Independent School 
District and its deputy superintendents to secure their cooperation 
in making this a successful institute, 

A copy of the fact sheet is attached (see Appendix C), This was sent 
to 44 selected teachers who have been past participants in previous 
institutes on school desegregation. This information was also sent 
to 20 teachers who are entering the Houston Independent School 
District as beginning teachers. Registration for the institute was 
completed t>y the middle of July, All those selected were assigned by 
the Houston Independent School District to a desegregated school 
during the coming school year. By then, a proposal had been sub- 
mitted to the Harris County Community Action Association requesting 
$5,560,00 to cover the classroom supplies, materials and transporta- 
tion for 200 4th, 5th and 6th grade students to be recruited from 
the poverty areas. These students would provide the cooperating 
teachers and first year teachers with a laboratory school for their 
in-service training. The Harris County Community Action Association 
acted favorably upon this request. 

The grant award (OEG-^-7-000283^27) for $46,721 was received and 
signed by Fr, William J, Yoiing C,S,B,, President of the University 
of St, Thomas, (now immediate past president) on June 28, 1967, The 
original and one copy were completed and returned to the Office of 
Education, Faculty members were advised to begin ordering the test- 
ing and teaching materials that would be required in working with 
the teachers. The teachers were re— contacted and their applications 
were affirmed. Staff members were advised weekly concerning the 
status of teacher enrollment. The Houston Independent School District 
was consulted in the selection of responsible teachers who would most 
benefit from the program, since they would be entering into integrated 
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situations this term. The quota of 40 critique and 20 beginning 
teachers from the Houston area was filled by the second week of 
July. Many of the 40 critique teachers had previously participated 
in training institutes and sensitivity studies. Abstracts of the 
institute were sent to all of the participants, as well as prospective 
consultants (See Appendix C). When specific dates and topics were 
decided upon, five (5) consultants were contracted to speak during 
six (6) afternoon sessions! 

Dr. Weldon R. Markham; 

Mrs. Thelma Fennoy; 

Dr. Earl Williams; 

Dr. Jerry Robinson; and 

Dr. Harold F. Kaufman. 

On July 11, 1967 an agreement (see section IV, D) was entered into 
by the Harris County Community Action Association, Houston* s C.A.P. 
agency, and the University of St. Thomas, as the sponsor of the 
Teacher Training Institute that provided funds (later amended to $5,560) 
for the cost of obtaining, transporting and equlplng two hundred (200) 
poverty area, racially mixed students as a laboratory situation for the 
duration of the program. Protestant Charities of Houston was sub- 
contracted to recruit 200 fourth, fifth and sixth grade children from 
four city housing projects. The transportation division of the 
Houston Independent School District was sub-contracted to provide 
daily bus service for the children to and from facilities which were 
provided by the University of St, Thomas. Pre-testing and post-testing 
of the children were arranged for under the services of a consulting 
psychologist, Roger Birkman. Faculty members were advised that they 
could begin purchasing supplies that would be needed in the class- 
room by the teachers. 

Under an agreement with the Hogg Foundation at the University of Texas, 
(See Appendix D) Dr. Jerry Robinson was appointed as a consulting 
sociologist to conduct depth interviews with the teachers for the 
duration of the program. His work, which was to evaluate the effective- 
ness of teacher training programs such as this, served the Foundation 
as an exploratory study in preparation for future programs that will 
deal with Teacher Mental Health and Desegregation (a publication of 
his findings is presently being prepared)* 

A final staff meeting was held at the University of St. Thomas on 
July 15, to make sure that the faculty, teachers, consultants and 
students were fully prepared to maintain the next month *s schedule. 

The four week teacher training institute was held at the University 
of St. Thomas from July 17 to August 11. 

The following morning schedule was used for the duration of the 
program, with some variation on the first (July 17-19) and last 
(August 9-11) three days. 
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MORNING SCHEDULE (regular) 



9:00 The children arrived by bus and were met by the teachers# 
9:00 - 10:00 Language Arts classes commenced# 

10:00 - 10:30 Groups ^1-10 ate mid-morning snacks, while groups #11-20 

played on the grounds, 

10:30 - 11:00 Groups #11-20 ate mid-morning snacks, while groups #1-10 

played on the grounds, 

11:00 - 12:00 Math classes commenced, 

12:00 The children left by bus and the teachers went to lunch# 

MORNING SCHEDULE (irregular) 

July 17 Only the teachers attended the first day in order to 

receive orientation instructions. 



July 18-19 Two mornings were spent administering pre-test services 

(math, language arts and psychological) to the children, 

August 9-10 Two mornings were spent administering post-test services 

(math, language arts and psychological) to the children, 

August 11 A picnic was held at Memorial Park on the final morning 

of the institute. 



The following afternoon schedule was used for the duration of the program: 



AFTERNOON SCHEDULE 





1:00 


1:00 - 


2:00 


.2:00 - 


2:15 


2:15 - 


3:30 




3:30 



The teachers returned from lunch. 

Sectional meetings were held in math, language arts and 
human relations. 

There was a coke break during which the teaching groups 
could discuss plans for the next day. 

There was a general assembly for the participants to 
attend either a lecture or a panel discussion# 

The teachers departed. 



The following is a list of the more important speakers and panels 
which spoke during the afternoons: 



July 17 



18 

19 

20 
21 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 



31 



Dr. Earl Rand, Orientation; 

Mr. James R. Noland, Orientation; and 
Staff panel. Orientation. 

Staff panel. Orientation, 

Staff panel. Orientation. 

Staff panel. Orientation. 

Staff panel, ’’Where Do We Go From Here” . 

*Mr. Weldon Markham, ”The Substructure of Poverty and 
Its Influence On the Family”. 

♦’Dr. Roger Birkman, consulting psychologist; and 
Mr. Victor Driscoll, "Home Visitation”. 

Dr. Charletta Dunn, ’’Counseling and Guidance”. 

Dr . Alma Malone , ” The Culturally Disadvantaged Child 
& His Performance in the Classroom” • 

Dr. J. L. Brown, a discussion of ’’Guidelines for School 
Desegregation,” the U. S. Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals 
publication. 

*Dr . Earl Williams, ’’The Teacher and Youth finployment 
Problems” . 



August 1 
2 

3 

4 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 



Mr. Wendell Sweatt, ’’Socio-Educational Aspects of the 

P.T.A,”. 

Dr. John Creswell, ’’The Classroom Teacher - Criterion 
of Success”. 

♦’Mrs. Thelma Fennoy, ’’Psycho-Social Aspects of Education 
As It Related to the Culturally Deprived and Desegregation”, 
♦’Mrs. Thelma Fennoy, ’’The Ciiltiirally Deprived and Language 
Tests” . 

♦’Dari Hulit, U, S. Department of Education. 

Dr. J. L. Brown, a discussion of ’’Effective Teaching 
in the Desegregated School,” A publication by Phi 
Delta Alpha. 

♦♦Dr. Jerry Robinson, consulting sociologist, ’’Mental 
Health of Teachers & School Desegregation^” An Overview 
of a Research Proposal - Some tentative hypotheses. 

♦’Harold F. Kaufinan, ’’Where Is The Community”. 

♦♦Harold F. Kaufinan, ’’Towards a Good Community”, 

(Those appearing with asterisk were not members of the 
regular staff, but special consultants.) 



Pre-testing and post-testing services were administered to evaluate 
the degree of educational and psychological remediation that took 
place with the students. Teachers were called out of classes 
individually for depth interviews with Dr. Robinson, consulting' 
sociologist. A number of teachers would ride the buses daily on 
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their way to and from the children's homes in order to conduct 
home visits with parental permission. Daily food supplies were 
provided by canvassing local bakeries, dairies and produce markets. 
During the third week two of the human relations periods in the 
morning (10:00 thru 11;00) were set aside for a talent show in 
which all the children participated, having already been rehearsed 
and practiced by their respective teachers, A picnic was held 
on the final morning which echoed the resounding success of the 
institute's goals as well as the intense personal experience that 
had occurred between the participants and the children. 

Throughout all of its phases, the program was eagerly approached 
by major representatives of the local news media (See Appendix E): 
news articles appeared in the Houston Post and the Houston Chronicle; 
feature articles were done by the Texas Catholic Herald; and 
feature news reels were broadcasted by KPRC (NBC) and KHOU (CBS) 

T,V,, while KPRC's (Channel 2) coverage dealt with the average 
institute day, KHOU (Channel 11) chose to cover the picnic on the 
final day by which time some assessment of the institute's success 
could be made, 

A final staff meeting was held on August 11, 1 967 to insure that 
careful assessments of student and teacher progress would be made. 

At that time, plans were discussed for having five fall follow-up 
sessions with a group of selected teachers between September, 1967 
and January, 1968, 

Preliminary assessment of the various tests was begun by the members 
of the staff and the consulting sociologist and psychologist. Home 
visitations were completed by the teachers, who were advised to 
prepare verbatim reports on each visit for use in later discussions. 

Some of the faculty felt that we should not work with the teachers 
who created problems during the institute, but the concensus developed 
that these are precisely the teachers that the faculty needed to 
reach. The primary focus of the institute was again reaffirmed as 
dealing with the problems of problem teachers within the sphere of 
desegregation. 

Key among the faculty's initial conclusions were two factors whose 
correlation led to their subsequent plans for a fall program. First, 
a hard core of participants remained who had either been unaffected 
or negatively affected ly their experiences in the institute. Within 
this group there was a broad spectrum of distorted sensitivities 
ranging from mild racism, by both Anglo and Negro participants, to 
instances of anxiety, racial castration and white identification on the 
part of some Negroes, and even to recurrent tendencies on the part 
of certain whites and Negroes to stereotype the various aspects of 
school integration without realizing the distinctions between the 
racial, economic, cultural and educational factors involved. The 



more exemplary members of this minority sub-group were identified. 

The majority of the original program's group had overcome these 
difficulties and adjusted to more normative and realistic attitudes. 

Secondly, another sub-group of pa.rticipants was mentally and 
psychologically worn by their continuous exposure to the afternoon 
speakers and panel discussions. The speeches and their subsequent 
discussions came to be stereotyped by these participants as unending 
and uiiivo cal barrages of propaganda. In the face of such "attacks" 
the individual participants, who interpreted it in this manner could 
either "tune out" completely or unequivocally disagree depending 
on their particular personalities. In either case progress was 
deterred. This group like the first could be identified and many 
members of each of the two subsets were found to be common. 

The faculty concluded that the characteristics of the first subset 
were to a large extent produced by the patterns exhibited in the 
second subset. In such instances of regression, the effectiveness 
of the particular teaching teams suffered in proportion to the un- 
cooperativeness of their individual members. Hence, the attittide 
and achievement gains of the children in those groups probably fell 
off or ceased altogether. If such were the case, and it appeared 
to be so, the faculty could not hope to have future success with 
this sub-group, that representing the overlapping of both problem 
groups, by simply exposing them to further information input, i.e. 
speeches, discussions and reports. In their case, the input of 
fresh information had been rejected by their defensive value systemso 
) If adjustments were to be made, another process other than that of 

"informing" would have to be used. 

Consequently, this follow-up series would be even more oriented to 
small sensitivity groups and dialogue discussions in which these 
"hard core" participants could bare their value structures to such 
an extent that their own false assumptions would become apparent 
even to themselves. An essential part of the plan was to increase 
the exercise of writing verbatims of personal experiences in which 
the participants woidd be forced into objectifying their own 
attitudes. Dr. Jerry Robinson of the Hogg Foundation for Mental 
Health agreed to continue his in depth interviews. Moreover, it 
was decided that a sub-group of adjusted or "non-problem" participants 
be included, both for the purpose of making the deviant sub-group 
less self-conscious and of providing an example of normality to 
which the "problem" sub-group would be exposed and with which they 
would clash. 

The major objectives of the institute remained unchanged; the pro- 
cedures in certain cases had to be redefined for more effective 
results. 

During September, plans were developed for recruiting the teachers 
and developing the program to cover Saturdays, November 11 and 18,. 
plus the first three Saturdays in December. The decision to hold 
the follow-up sessions on five successive Saturdays, excluding the 
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Saturday involved in the Thanksgiving Holidays, rather than over 
a five month period, was based on the staff's decision, September 23, 
to maintain a format similar to that used during the summer. This 
format provided that one half of each session be devoted to the 
practical situation of laboratory classrooms. It was decided, 
however, to limit the student-teacher ratio even more drastically 
than it had been in the summer program, from 4 to 1 to 2 to 1 , 
in order (1) to more clearly define the student-teacher relation- 
ship, (2) to uncomplicate the problem of class discipline, and 
(3) to provide the child a more intense personal experience, all 
three of which are necessary to maintain enthusiasm and continuity 
in the light of six day recesses between sessions o 

Arrangements were made to use first and second grade children from 
MacGregor Elementary School and permission slips were sent to their 
parents. The use of adequate facilities that were proximate to the 
neighborhood of the children were negotiated. Teachers were informed 
of the details of the follow-up and registrations were subsequently 
confirmed. Teachers were asked to arrive early in order to be 
there before the children arrived. 

During October, the recruiting of participant teachers was completed 
in time to begin the follow-up program on the second Satiu’day of 
November. Forty-eight participants joined the program, approximately 
one third of which were white, the remainder being Negro. 

The program commenced on Saturday, November 11, 1967. The schedule 
th£ * was decided on was very similar to that used during the summer. 
The mornings were spent with the teachers and children together, 
the afternoons with the teachers alone. During the morning language 
arts, human relations and math sessions were conducted by their 
respective team members together with the aid of all participating 
teachers. After lunch the faculty commenced to hold sensitivity 
and group discussions (language arts, math and human relations). 

There was then a coke-break after which the teaching teams regrouped 
and planned the next Saturday's program. 

9; 00 - Language arts classes commenced. 

10:00 - Half of the children ate a snack, while 
the other half played, 

10:30 - The second half of children ate, while the 
first half played, 

11:00 - Math classes commenced, 

12:00 - Everyone broke for lunch. 

1:00 - The teachers returned and attended their 
sensitivity groups. 

1:30 - The teachers moved on to their group dis- 
cussions in math, language arts or human 
relations . 

2:15 - There was a 15 minute coke break, 

2:30 - The teaching teams regroiiped to plan the 
next week's program, 

3s 00 - Everybody left. 



Food for the children was provided by various dairies, bakeries 
and produce houses. Teachers handed in their verbatims and dis- 
cussed them in their sensitivity groups. 

Dr. Truman Wester, who has been serving the Office of Edi^cation 
as a special consultant on problems of school desegregation in 
both North Texas and Oklahoma, addressed the teachers on November 18, 
His topic was ’’The Problem of School Desegregation and Human 
Relations” • 

Student and teacher absentees were more common than expected, re- 
flecting the complication of mid-winter weather and seasonal school 
demands, A sixth day of school placed increasing demand on the 
time of teachers and students. Student absenteeism was so high as 
to change the student— teacher ratio from 2 to 1 , to 1 to 1 in some 
of the groups. 

The final follow-up session of the institute was held on December 16, 
1967. For that meeting the previous day-schedule was adjusted to 
allow for criticism of the fall and summer institutes by the faculty 
and the participants. Letteirs (see Appendix E) advised the faculty 
to prepare two-page reports which were delivered in their sections 
December 9. Sectional members responded to these reports and pre- 
pared to deliver further criticisms en masse on the final day . On 
the afternoon of December 16, these responses by the partici;^nts 
along with the reports by the faculty were presented collectively. 

Some of these reports are appended to this final report, (See Appendix 

E). 

The morning of the final day was spent giving a Christmas party for 
the children. The sixteen groups prepared various activities and 
refreshments were obtained from local bakeries and dairies.^ This 
session was the final chance that the teachers had for handing m 
their verbatims and home visitations, 

Fn l 1 nvi p g the Christmas— New Year holiday break, work continued on 
factor analysing the test material from the summer in order to val- 
idate and explain particular significant difference correlations 
yjiich were appearing within the data. Drs, Dunn and Creswell advised 
the director that additional time would be needed to complete the 
factor analysis. 

The implications of the preliminary evalua.tion were many, with 
reference to both successes and problems. However, considering the 
limitations imposed by the amount of time remaining as of December, 
the Director and Co— director, in consultation with members of 
the faculty, decided that a proposal for an extension should be 
drawn up and submitted to the Office of Education, Division of Grants 
and Contracts. Such an addendum to the original proposal served the 
diiai purpose of securing additional time and obtaining permission to 
reallocate the moneys remaining from the original budget. 
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B, Analyses! 



During the next three months analysis and factor analysis was 
continued* Moreover further school visits were conducted with 
specific reference to participant teachers who had recently crossed 
over to integrated situations. 

During the summer, students had been administered the Semantic 
Distance Questionnaire (Weaver, 1959), Reading Attitude Scale 
(Aiken and Dreger, 1961) and uhe revised Math Attitude Scale 
(Aiken, Dreger, 19b1) at the commencement and termination of the 
project, in the hope of determining attitude change, if any, toward 
school, reading and mathematics. The subtests involving the language 
art skills of the Metropolitan Achievement Test (Harcourt, Brace 
and World, 1959), Forms A, B, AM and BM served as pre- and post- 
tests of student achievement in this field. The California Arith- 
metic Test, Forms X and Y, was used for evaluating achievement in 
mathematics* 

The data were processed on the Sigma 7 BCM Computer through the 
facilities of the University of Houston Computer Center in the spring 
of 1968* The specific rotated factor analysis program was modified 
from the System/360 Scientific Subroutine Package. This routine 
provided means and standard deviation for the variables, a table of 
inter correlation among all variables, a table of eigenvalues for 
the total number of variables entered in the matrix and a rotation 
factor analysis of the data* 

In general, the table of intercorrelations bore out the expectations 
of the faculty* A high correlation between racial groups and intel- 
ligence, achievement and attitaides toward subject matter area was 
not found* Age and grade placement which are ordinarily associated 
with school progress did show a positive relationship to achieve- 
ment, both in language arts and mathematics. In addition, intel- 
ligence as measured by the standardized instrument used inter correlated 
positively, ordinarily, with both achievement and favorable attitudes 
toward the academics* In other words, achievement produced some 
contentment, but for this population intelligence was a fundamental 
ingredient for such success* 

Drs* Creswell and Dunn have compiled the results of this data 
analysis, which appears in the second part of a publication present- 
ly being printed under the auspices of the University of St* Thomas 
as the administrator of the U* S* Office of Education Grant project 
(OEG-4-7-000283-4227) . 

In addition to the findings of Drs. Creswell and Dunn, initial 
inspection of the personality tests administered to the children 
by Dr. Birkman, under the auspices of the Harris County Community 
Action Association, shows no significant inter correlation between 
personality traits and factors of race or age* On the other hand. 
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qfiv esoecially, and, to a lesser extent, absenteeism, achievement 
and'subject attitudes corresponded significantly to various Person- 
ality characteristics. The compater work for this P°rbion of the 
data was handled by facilities located at the M. D. Anderson Hospital 

and Tumor Institute* 

An analysis of the increases shown by various groups indicated an 
across the board gain in achievement tests and attitude scale scores 
for only one group. Conversely, six other groups showed t. decrease 
L achlLement tests and attitude scale scores. Such a correlation, 
positive or negative, in achievement and attitude is worthy 
investigation* For example, pertinent to any pilot 
nature would be a close look at the faculty team members and their 

ability, attitudes and experience. 

Another publication is presently under f f 

of the institute which investigates racial attitudes of the teacher 
as they affect the achievement of the students, ^his publication, 
which does not fall under the budget of the program, will combine, 
process and evaluate the data from the various ^rts of the 

institute including the work which had ^^3 

Drs. Creswell and Dunn, Dr. Birkman»s personality tests which were 
administered to both the participants and the students, under he 
auspices of the Harris County Community Action Association, and 
attitude tests that were administered to the partici^nts by 
Robinson, under the auspices of the Hogg Foundation 
as well as the verbatims, diaries and home visitations handed an y 
the participants, which have been partially recorded in the thir 
part of Drs. Creswell and Dunn's publication (see part C of this 

section) . 

The Director of the institute hopes to show that the achievement and 
subject attitude gains of multi-racial student bodies can^ be increased 
by improving the racial attitudes exhibited by their teacners. 

C. Interpersonal Aspects 

Further examination of the institute's effect on the teachers is 
gained by surveying the type of feedback that was required of each 

participant (see Appendix G)* 

Although most of the participants were well-trataed in elementery 
sohool^education, it was found that many had relatively little 
knowledge of physical and psychological ^ 

development. Professional training programs for the most part haa 
not deSt effectively with them. In addition, a vital 
educational process is the social and the interpersonal factors bto 
affect learning, such as the student's attitude ^ 

teacher and the learning process and the teacher s atti 
himself as a teacher, as well as his values, his beliefs and his 

expectations of the children. 



The challenge to the teacher, especially those entering into rulti- 
racial non-middle class teaching sitmtions, is to bo able to 
communicate with the child in a way that is consistent with Ir.o 
frames of reference meaningful to him# To meet this chall'.ngo 
visitations were required with the expectation that teachers would 
learn to define the attitudes they found. It was felt that the 
more sensitive that the participants became to the interfering 
emotional and physical disabilities of the students involved, the 
more likely that they could plan an effective curriou3.im# Recog- 
nizing this, the participants needed to (1) know the fnr^ and 
factors that impair personal adjustment and academic achievement, 

(2) understand how the personality develops and (3) recognize the 
situations and forces that cause it to deviate; hence, each teachei 
was required to keep a diary and write three verbatims during the 
term of the pilot project. The incidents, events or daily activities 
that they felt to be of consequence were possible subject matter 
for both assignments. 

A consideration of the educational and social backgrounds of the 
teachers revealed a diverse faculty in academic interests and pre- 
paration, working and teaching experience, age, sex and racial descent. 
Many members (Negro and Anglo) were prejudiced toward the socio- 
economic level the students repi’esented. While an indiyidiuil s 
sensitivity and personal insight varied considerably, the sharing 
of reports in "sensitivity" group meeting, which met daily for 
one hour every afternoon, proved beneficial to the faculty. 

The airing of critical incidents through these activities gave 
status to the faculty meetings and strengthened the mutual respect 
for the individual members as fellow professionals.^ Experiences 
discussed were used to emphasize how .subtly presentiment can be 
showri bv adults. The result was enlightenment as to the similarities 
of the objectives held by the total group. 



In summary, the accounts and interpersonal experiences revealed the 
particular characteristics of the children involved. While self- 
conscious around the teachers, the students enrolled in the institute 
talked to their peers freely in their own language, they seemed far 
more sensitive to authoritarian figures than the average child. The 
students involved in the project had an extremely negative attitude 
toward themselves and others; but, it was found that their dis- 
agreements were not racial* They were very suspicious and unfor- 
giving; they did not identify with the group. Many were a year or 
more behind their counterparts in regular school. Generally speaking, 
they personally needed goodwill. They looked upon themselves and 
their relationship to the teacher on an individual basis and desired 
teachers who worried about their problems. 

The students seemed to enjoy and relate to those teachers who were 
identified with a cause that they (the students) felt vital. Ihey 
reviewed all school in a competitive light and enjoyed feeling more 
important than the subject matter to the teacher. Primarily thejr 
seemed to have a tre. endous amount of power behind the desire to 
prove themselves and to gain personal attention. Occasionally, 



teachers were able to manage this by making a show of decision- 
making prooessea, but it was learned that while th.ey enioyed "“dor- 
inp ideas Involving the world about themselves, nonetholes!., 'be, 
wanted to see or be told the oonolusion before making deojsions of 
importance to them personally. Reassurance of this nature wan a 
coLtant demand and reduced, in some respects, the act'ial presonta- 

tion of academic matter* 

They showed an extreme need to be directed and, for the most ivirt, 
wanted very clear and definite instructions. They preferred to 
follow the same schedule and similar procedures daily. In 
many of the inexperienced Anglo teachers learned that undisciplined 
"love" or "siTtipathy" was not only ineffective, but disruptive, to 
the general learning climate * 

Feelings of special responsibility and personal otteniion influenced 
Individual behavior, some students tried to roac ■> potentials no 
always achieved in classroom endeavors, ^iiliis was seen in thear 
eageLess to participate in activities, their enthusiasm in attendance 
and the variety of ideas expressed in many discussions. For example, 
a child who wrote or contributed only one very poor sentence at the 
beginning of the program was writing or verbalizing severax belte.. 
ones toward the closing of the school. 

The success of the project was seen in the response of the faculty^ 
toward their experiences in ito Individ^ml members became aware ox 
the degradation and depravity that often surrounds the culturaj.uy 
different child. They discovered (1) the fears and a^ieties sutfere , 
(2) the need to develop a favorable self-image, (3) the desire 
communicate with ad\ilts and (4) the wish to be accepted. 

Teachers involved viewed the experience as mianingrul 
and many have urged that similar reports be required ot studen.s in 
teacher education. They felt most, if not all, of the students 
enioyed the institute. It provided, many said, the d.isadvantaged ^ 
child with attention and encounters that broadened his affective as 
well as his intellectual experiences. More importantly, however, i 
provided the teachers with practical insight into circumstances ^ 
related to the disadvantaged child. Increasingly, they be cyne awc^e 
of the multiplicity of the problem; and subsequently , they deve.Ioped 
their ability to (1) distinguish between the ^‘actors involved, 

(2) realistically decide which of those factors they wou.id be aoxe 

to deal with and (3) proceed to establish a curriculum 

most meet the needs and least meet the obstacles presented in their 

conclus ions * 



APPENDIX A 



A LLST OF PARTICIPANTS, 
STAFF AND CONSULTANTS 



I. Participants 



A. Smmner Program 

The following participants are those who were chosen to participate 
in the Slimmer program. They are listed below by name, title and 
school address. 

(1) Cody Anderson, Teacher 

MacGregor Elementary School, 4^01 LaBranch 

(2) Leona Armato, Teacher 

Marshall Junior High School, 1115 Noble 

(3) Edgar Ballard, Teacher 

Cullen Junior High School, Scott & Yellowstone Streets 

(4) Janet Barnard, Teacher 

Houston Independent School District 

(5) Jane Battarbee, New Teacher 

Houston Independent School District, unassigned 

(6) James Baxter, New Teacher 

Houston Independent School District, unassigned 

(7) Joyce Breaux, New Teacher 

Houston Independent School District, unassigned 

(8) Opal Brooks, Teacher 

Sherman Elementary School, 1505 Lorraine 

(9) Lucinda Campbell, Teacher 

V. H. Hartsfield Elementary School, 5001 Perry 

(10) Regina Canterbury, New Teacher 

Houston Independent School District, unassigned 

(11) Varie Carrington, Teacher 

Wharton Elementary School, 900 West Gray 

(12) Jan Christopher, Teacher 

Hartsfield Elementary School, 5001 Perry 

(13) Essie Curnell, Teacher 

Rhoads Elementary School, 4103 Brisbane 

(14) Kay Dixon, Teacher 

Southland Elementary School, 3535 Dixie Drive 



(15) Wanda Durham, Teacher 

Garden Villas Elementary School, 7185 Santa Fe 

(16) Ella English, Nev Teacher 

Houston Independent School District, unassigned 

(17) Alma Ferguson, Counselor 

Windsor Village Elementary School, 14440 Polo 

(18) Mardell Fuller, Teacher 

Sanderson Elementary School, 7115 Lockwood 

(19) Marilyn Gaines, Teacher 

Kashmere Gardens Elementary School, 4901 Lockwood 

(20) Turner Goodlow, Teacher 

Turner Elementary School, 3200 Rosedale 

(21) Mildred Graham, Teacher 

Sherman Elementary School, 1505 Lorraine 

(22) Alice Griffin, Administrator 

James D. Ryan Elementary School, 4000 Hardy Street 

(23) Rose Gunji, Counselor 

Ross Elementary School, 2819 Bay 

(24) Walter J, Hardy, Administrator 

Nat. Q, Henderson Elementary School, 701 Solo 

(25) LaFrance Harris, Administrator 

J. D, Burrus Elementary School, 701 East 33rd 

(26) Helen Haynie, Teacher 

Bowie Elementary School, 7501 Curry Road 

(27) Valerie Henderson, Teacher 

Burrus Elementary School, 701 East 33rd Street 

(28) Stella Horn, New Teacher 

Houston Independent School District, unassigned 

(29) Brenda Houston, New Teacher 

Houston Independent School District, unassigned 

(30) Carol James, New Teacher 

Houston Independent School District, unassigned 

(31) Solomon Jefferson, Teacher 

Mamie Bastian Elementary School, 7350 Calhoun 



(32) Wilda Jefferson, Teacher 

James D, Ryan Elementary School, 4000 Hardy Street 

( 33 ) Valerie Johnson, Teacher 

J. N, Dodson Elementary School, I 8 O 8 Sampson Street 

( 34 ) Horace Johnston, Teacher 

Foster Elementary School, 3919 Ward 

( 35 ) Jessie Kelly, Administrator 

James H, Law Elementary School, 14201 South Coast Drive 

( 36 ) Barbara Knight, Teacher 

Cullen Junior High School, 6900 Scott 

( 37 ) Walter Lindsey, Teacher 

E, 0, Smith Junior High School, 3415 Lyons 

(3B) Joyce Manney, New Teacher 

Houston Independent School District, unassigned 

( 39 ) Augustine Marcellus, Administrator 

Charles Atherton Elementary School, 2011 Solo 

( 40 ) Albert Mathews, Teacher 

Rhoads Elementary School, 4103 Brisbane 

( 41 ) Dave Matthews, Teacher 

Fairchild Elementary School, 8701 Delilah 

( 42 ) Bertha McAughan, New Teacher 

Houston Independent School District, unassigned 

( 43 ) Gwendolyn McDonald, Teacher 

Sherman Elementary School, 1505 Lorraine 

( 44 ) Malvina Murray, Teacher 

Bruce Elementary School, 813 Cage 

( 45 ) Winnifred Osborn, Teacher 

Red Elementary School, 4520 Tonowanda 

( 46 ) Patricia Parsons, New Teacher 

Houston Independent School District, unassigned 

( 47 ) Crystal Peugh, New Teacher 

Houston Independent School District, unassigned 

( 48 ) Bonnie Plattner, New Teacher 

Houston Independent School District, unassigned 

( 49 ) Elsie Race, New Teacher 

Houston Independent School District, unassigned 



(50) Maud Randon, Administrator 

P, H, Holden Elementary School, 812 W, 28th 

(51) Robert Ray, Teacher 

Sinclair Elementary School, 6400 Grovewood 

(52) Albert Reese, Teacher 

Edison Jxmior High School, 6901 Avenue I 

(53) Laurabell Reese, Teacher 

T, Fi, Rogers Junior High School, 5840 San Felipe Road 

(54) Mary Roberts, Teacher 

Southland Elementary School, 3535 Dixie Drive 

(55) Annette Robinson, New Teacher 

Houston Independent School District, unassigned 

(56) Joey Tatum, Teacher 

Sherman Elementary School, 1505 Lorraine 

(57) Nanette Tucker, Teacher 

Lamar Elementary School, 2209 Gentry 

(58) Lillie Walker, New Teacher 

Houston Independent School District, unassigned 

(59) Jeanne V/arren, Teacher 

Piney Point Elementary School, 8921 Pagewood 

(60) Sandra VJaska, New Teacher 

Houston Independent School District, unassigned 

(61) Scott Westbrook, Teacher 

Harper Junior High School, 3203 Center 



(62) Jeweleane Whittaker, Teacher 

Piney Point Elementary School, 8921 Pagewood 



B. Follow-up Program 



The following participants are those who were chosen to 
participate in the follow-up in order to receive further 
assistance. They are listed below by name, title and school 
address • 

(1) Mrs. Leona C. Armato, Teacher 
Marshall Junior High School, 1115 Noble 

(2) Mr. Edgar T. Ballard, Teacher 

Cullen Junior High School, Scott & Yellowstone Streets 

(3) Miss Thelma Balque, Teacher's Aide 
MacGregor Elementary School, 4^01 LaBranch 

(4) Mrs. Jane Battarbee, Teacher 

Bastian Elementary School, 7350 Calhoun 

(5) Mr. James Alton Baxter, Teacher 
Poe Elementary School, 5100 Hazard 

** (6) Mr. Hamric W. Brock, Teacher 

Fondren Junior High School, 6333 Braeswood 

(7) Mrs. Opal R. Brooks, Teacher 

Sherman Elementary School, 1505 Lorraine 

(8) Mrs. Lucinda B. Campbell, Teacher 

V. H. Hartsfield Elementary School, 5001 Perry 

(9) Mrs. Varie C, Carrington, Teacher 
Wharton Elementary School, 900 West Gray 

* (10) Miss Maria Chamberlin, Teacher 

Piney Point Elementary School, 8921 Pagewood 

(11) Mrs. Essie M. Curnell, Teacher 

Rhoads Elementary School, 4103 Brisbane 

(12) Mr. Charles C. Drisdale, Teacher 

G. 0. Burgess Elementary School, 4040 Blackshear 

(13) Miss Ella M, English, Teacher 

Carnegie Elementary School, 10401 Scott Street 

(14) Mrs. Mardell Fuller, Teacher 

Sanderson Elementary School, 7115 Lockwood 

(15) Mrs. Marilyn Gaines, Teacher 

Kashmere Gardens Elementary School, 4901 Lockwood 
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(16) Mr. Turner W. Goodlow, Teacher 

Turner Elementary School, 3200 Rosedale 



(17) Mrs. Alice 0, Griffin, Assistant Principal 

James D. Ryan Elementary School, 4000 Hardy Street 

(18) Miss Carmen E. Harrison, Librarian 

Betsy Ross Elementary School, 2819 Bay Street 

(19) Mrs. Valerie Henderson, Teacher 

Burrus Elementary School, 701 East 33rd Street 

** (20) Miss Lillian D, Henry, Teacher 

Matthew W. Dogan School, 4202 Liberty Road 

(21 ) Miss Stella M. Horn, Substitute Teacher 
Houston Independent School district 

(22) Mrs. Brenda J. Houston, Teacher 

Betsy Ross Elementary School, 2819 Bay Street 

* (23) Mrs. Jean M. Jackson, Speech Correctionist 

Burgess Elementary School, 4040 Blackshear 

(24) Mrs. Carol Ann James, Teacher 
Blackshear Elementary School, 2900 Holman 

(25) Mr. Solomon Jefferson, Teadher 

Mamie Bastian Elementary School, 7350 Calhoun 

(26) Mrs. Wilda Jefferson, Teacher 

James D. Ryan Elementary School, 4000 Hardy 

(27) Mrs. Valrie E. Johnson, Teacher 

J. N. Dodson Elementary School, 1808 Sampson Street 

* (28) Miss Carolyn Theresa Jones, Teacher 

Kashmere Gardens Elementary School, 5300 Lockwood 

(29) Mrs. Jessie Lee Kelly, Principal 

James H, Law Elementary School, 14201 South Coast Drive 

(30) Mr. Augustine Marcellus, Assistant Principal 
Charles Atherton Elementary School, 2011 Solo 

(31) Mr. Albert G. Mathews, Teacher 

Rhoads Elementary School, 4103 Brisbane 

(32) Mr. Dave Matthews, Teacher 

Fairchild Elementary School, 8701 Delilah 



(33) Miss Bertha L. McAughan, Teacher 

James H. Law Elementary School, 14201 South Coast Drive 

^ (34) Miss Jessie L. Mosley, Librarian 

Kashmere Gardens Elementary School, 4901 Lockwood 

(35) Mrs. Malvina S. Murray, Attendance Teacher 
E, 0, Smith Junior High School, 3415 Lyons 

** (36) Mr. James E. Myrickes, Teacher 

G. 0. Burgess Elementary School, 4040 Blackshear 

(37) Mrs. Crystal Ray Peugh, Teacher 
Herod Elementary School, 5627 Jason 

(38) Mrs. Elsie Sledge Race, Teacher 
Fannin Elementary School, 2900 Louisiana 

(39) Mrs. Maud Adair Randon, Principal 

P. H. Holden Elementary School, 812 W. 28th 

(40) Mr. Robert I. Ray, Teacher 

Sinclair Elementary School, 64OO Grovewood 

(41) Mr# Albert R. Reese, Teacher 

Edison Junior High School, 6901 Avenue I 

(42) Mrs. Laurabell Schutt Reese, Teacher 

T. H. Rogers Junior High School, 5840 San Felipe Road 

(43) Miss Cynthia Ann Roberts, Student Teacher 
University of Houston 

** (44) Mr. Kenneth Charles Turner, Student Teacher 
University of Houston 

(45) 'Mrs. Lillie Walker, Substitute Teacher 

Houston Independent School District 

(46) Miss Jeanne Warren, Teacher 

Piney Point Elementary School, 8921 Pagewood 

** (47) Mr. James William Wiley, Teacher 

Houston Baptist College, 7502 Fondren Road 

** (48) Mr. Prentiss Young, Teacher 

Marshall Junior High School, 1115 Noble 



Those appearing without asterisks took part in the summer program. 



Those designated by a single asterisk did not attend during the summer,' 
but had participated in earlier institutes and were thought by the 
faculty to benefit from further sensitiyity exposure. 



Those designated by two asterisks had npt taken part in any institutes in 
the past, but were recommended by individual faculty members. 



II. staff 



A, The Summer Staff 

The following staff was employed during the summer program. 

(1) Mr. James R. Noland, Institute Director 
University of St. Thoimis 

3812 Montrose Blvd. 

Houston, Texas 

(2) Dr. E. W. Rand, Institute Co-Director 
Texas Southern University 

3201 Wheeler Avenue 
Houston, Texas 

(3) Dr. J, L. Brown 

Prairie View A. & M. College 
Prairie View, Texas 

(4) Dr. John L, Creswell 
University of Houston 
3801 Cullen Blvd. 

Houston, Texas 

(5) Mr. Victor Driscoll, Principal 
MacGregor Elementary School 
4801 LaBranch 

Houston, Texas 

(6) Dr. Charletta Dunn 
University of Houston 
3801 Cullen Blvd. 

Houston, Texas 

(7) Dr, Alma I. Malone 
Houston Baptist College 
7502 Fondren Road 
Houston, Texas 

(8) Mr, Wendell Sweatt, Assistant Pricnipal 
Whidby Elementary School 

7625 Spring Hill 
Houston, Texas 

B, The Fbllow-up Staff 

The following staff was employed during the fall follow-up program: 

(1) Mr. James R. Noland, Institute Director 
University of St. Thomas 
3812 Montrose Blvd. 

Houston, Texas 




(2) Dr. E, W, Rand, Institute Co-Dlrector 
Texas Southern University 

3201 Wheeler Avenue 
Houston, Texas 

(3) Dr. J. B. Jones 

Texas Southern University 
3201 Wheeler Avenue 
Houston, Texas 

U) Dr. John L. Creswell 
University of Houston 
3B01 Cullen Blvd. 

Houston, Texas 

(5) Mr. Victor Driscoll, Principal 
MacGregor Elementary School 
4801 LaBranch 

Houston, Texas 

(6) Dr. Charletta Dunn 
University of Houston 
3801 Cullen Blvd. 

Houston, Texas 

(7) Dr. Alma I. Malone 
Houston Baptist College 
7502 Fondren Road 
Houston, Texas 

(8) Mr. Wendell Sweatt, Assistant Principal 
Whidb.v Elementary School 

7625 Spring Hill 
Houston, Texas 



Ill, Consultants 



A. Staff 

1, Dr. Rober W. Birkman 
The Main Buildinr; 

1212 Main Street 
Houston, Texas .77002 

(in connection with the Harris County Community Action 
Association) 

2, Dr. Jerry W. Robinson 
Houston Baptist College 
7502 Fondren 
Houston, Texas 77036 

(in connection with the Hogg Foundation for Mental Health) 

B, Summer Program 

1 , Dr. Weldon R. Markham 
Chv-,ttanooga Public Schools 
1000 East 9th Street 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 37403 

2, Mrs. Thelma Fennoy 
Cleveland Public Scnools 
9716 North Blvd. 

Cleveland, Ohio 

3, Dr, James Earl Williams 
University of Houston 
3801 Cullen Blvd. 

Houston, Texas 77004 

4, Dr. Harold F, Kaufman, Director 
Social Science Research Center 
Mississippi State University 
St^te College, Mississippi 39762 

5, Dari Hulit, Specialist 

Office of Equal Educational Opportunities 
Grants and Institutes Program 
Washington, D, C, 20202 

C, Follow-up Program 

1 • Truman Webster 

Vice President - Academic Affairs 
Grayson County College 
P, 0, Drawer 979 
Denison, Texas 75020 
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IV. The SiJimner Students 
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APPENDIX B 



LETTERS OF AGREEMENT WITH 
THE HARRIS COUNTY COMMUNIT’Y ACTION ASSOCIATION 
(formerly called the Houston-Harris County 
Economic Opportunity Organization) 



1. Letter from Mr. Noland, Project Director, to Mr. Shanahan, 

28, 1967, together with its attached fact sheet. 

2. Letter from Mr. Noland to Mr. Shanahan, May 8, 1967, as an 
addendum to the letter of April 28. 

3. The Agreement of July 11, 1967 between the Harris County Community 
Action Association and the University of St. Thomas, signed by 
Francis L. Williams and James R. Noland, as directors of their 
respective organizations. 

4. Three Cumulative Fiscal Reports to Daniel Travino, dated July 11 
and 28 and September 26, 1967. 




■ABILIAN FATHERS 



UNIVERSITY OF ST. THOMAS 

3812 MONTROSE BOULEVARD 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 77006 



April 28 „ 1967 



Mr« John H, Shanahan, Jr, 

Coordinator of Planning 

Houston-Harris County Economic Opportunity Organization 
2002 East Dallas Street 
Houston, Texas 77003 

Dear Mr. Shanahan: 

I am pleased to report that our Special Training Institute 
on Problems of School Desegregation has been funded hy the 
United States Office of Education. Under separate cover I have 
sent you a copy of this proposal. 

You will remember that I talked with Mrs. V, Besselle Attwell 
and Mr. Doyle E. Perkinson about this last fall when Mr. L. Dari 
Hulit of the United States Office of Education was in town to 
help us with the basic planning. 

At that time we reached an informal agreement that the 
Houston-Harris County Economic Opportunity Organization would 
provide 100 youngsters from the poverty areas to participate in a 
laboratory school from 9:00 A.M, until 12 noon, Monday through Friday, 
July 17 - August 11. These youngsters should be selected on an Inter- 
cultural and inter-racial basis. They should include Negro, Latln- 
American and white students from the 4th, 5th, and 6th grades. 

The United States Office of Education will provide ^46.721 
to employ the faculty and student teachers as well as provide the 
facilities at the University of St, Thomas, We will need the 
Houston-Harris County Econoraic Opportunity Organization to provide 
the bus transportation for those students as well as the instruc- 
tional material. 

The practical classroom activity with students drawn from 
areas of the city where there are significant indications of 
educational disparity, will be most advantageous. This educational 
experience should help the students in their educational achievement 
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so that they can become competitive with students from more 
advantaged areas of the city. The remedial assistance provided 
in the laboratoiy school should help to awaken each child to the 
broad range of opportunities which can be made available to him 
through education. 

I will appreciate it if you will process this request as 
early as possible, so that we may firm up our plans for this 
significant program. Attached is a fact sheet on the estimated 
cost which will be incurred and for which we will look to the 
Houston-Harris County Economic Opportunity Organization for 
funding. 



Very truly yours, 



James R. Noland 
Director 



JRN/lmck 



Attachment 



FACT SHEET 



Proposed Budget for Transportation and Instructional Material for 
100 Youngsters from the Poverty Areas; 



*1, Transportation 



Two 


buses 


per day (from 8 A.M, 


- 12 Noon) 


1. 


Cost 


per bus 


$ 25.00 


2. 


Cost 


per driver 


7.00 








$32.00 




l32 X 


2 = $64 






$64 X 


20 days = $1 ,280 





Sub-Total 



Instructional Material 

Ai, Estimated cost per pupil $15,00 

Sub-Total 

(This includes achievement test battery, 
language art kits, reading kits. Science 
Research Associates booklets, spellin?f 
kits, and study activity booklets, paper 
pencils, paste, and classroom supplies. 

Cost includes materials for the 60 teachers 
and 8 college faculty members#) 



III, TOTAL ESTIMATED COST 



$1.280,00 



11 ■ 500.00 



$2,780.00 



^Estimate provided by Neighborhood Centers; 25^ per mile; $1.75 per 
hour per driver; 100 miles per day per bus; and 4 hours per day per 
driver. 



♦^Estimate provided by Dr. Alma I, Malone, Professor of Education, 
(Elementary), Houston Baptist College, 



WABILIAN PATHERB 



UNIVERSITY OF ST. THOMAS 

3812 MONTROSE BOULEVARD 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 77006 



May 8, 1967 



Mr. John H. Shanahan, Jr., 

Coordinator of Planning 

Houston-Harris County Economic Opportunity Organization 
2002 East Dallas Street 
Houston, Texas 77003 

Dear Mr. Shanahan; 

Please consider this an addendum to the letter and proposal 
sent to you as of April 28, 1967. 

The University of St. Thomas is prepared to double the number 
of children accepted from the poverty areas for our program 
running July 17 - August 11. In the event you are interested 
in having us serve 200 children, this will mean we will need a 
budget of ^5,560.00. 

Should you have any questions, please contact me. 

Very truly yours. 



James H. Noland 
Director 



JRN/lmck 

Dictated but signed in his absence. 



AGREEMENT 
Part I (of 2 parts) 

THIS AGREEMENT, entered into as of this 11th day of July, 1967, 
by and between HARRIS COUNTY COMMUNITY ACTION ASSOCIATION, of the City of 
Houston, County of Harris, State of Texas, hereinaf'ter referred to as 
the '» Agency", and UNIVERSITY OF ST. THOMAS of the City of Houston, County 
of Harris, State of Texas, hereinafter referred to as the "Contractor". 

WITNESS THAT; 

WHEREAS, the Agency has received a Grant under Title 11 -A of 
the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 from the Office of Economic Opportunity 
Executive Office of the President of the United States (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the OEO); and 

WHEREAS, pursuant to said grant the agency is undertaking certain 
activities; and 

WHEREAS, the Agency desired to engage the Contractor to render 
certain assistance in such undertakings; 

NOW, THEREFORE, the Agency and the Contractor do mutually agree 
as follows; 

1 . The contractor shall, in a satisfactory and proper manner as 
determined ly the Agency, perform the following; Conduct a laboratory 
school for 200 children from cultiirally deprived areas of Houston, 

Texas known as the Special Training Institute on problems of school 
desegregation. 
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2, The Contractor shall commence performance of this Contract 

on the 17th day of July, 1967, and shall complete performance no later than 
the 11th day of August, 1967. 

3. The Contractor shall maintain such records and accounts, in- 
cluding property, personnel, and financial records, as are deemed necessary 
by the Agency or the Director of CEO to assure a proper accounting for all 
project funds, both Federal and non-Federal shares. These records will be 
made available for audit purposes to the Agenqy, the CEO or the Comptroller 
General of the United States or any authorized representative, and will be 
retained for three years after the expiration of this Contract unless per- 
mission to destroy them is granted by both the Agency and the Director of 
CEO. The records to be maintained by the Contractor^ and to be available 
for inspection and/or audit at all times, shall include (l) the names and 
locations of the various organizations involved in the conduct and/or 
administration of the program; (2) the names and titles of the professional 
employees responsible for the program (an organizational chart is desirable); 

(3) a list of prime or sub-contracts entered into ly the Contractor; (4) all 
books of account and supporting documentation; ( 5 ) the most recent payroll 
listing; (6) list of non-expendable items purchased with grant funds; (?) 
current reconciliation of bank accounts used for CEO grant programs; (S) all 
available written accounting and procedures manuals or instructions; ( 9 ) support 

for program budgets; and (IO) a copy of the latest public accountant »s audit 
report • 

4. The Contractor shall spend no more than $7,060,00 in the per- 
formance of this Contract, No more than the following amounts may be spent 
for the following purposes, except that any of these categories may be ex- 
ceeded by 10^ or the indicated figure: 
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(a) 


Personnel 


$ 700.00 

$ - 0 - 

$ - 0 - 


Non-Federal 

Federal 

Fringe Benefits 


(bi) 


Consultants and 

Contract Services 


$1,000.00 




(c) 


Travel 


$1,380.00 




(d) 


Space Costs and 
Rentals 


$ 800.00 




(e) 


Consumable Supplies 


$3,000.00 




(f) 


Rental, Lease or 
Purchase of 
Equipment 


$ 180.00 




(g) 


Others (Specify as 
necessary) 


1 

o 

1 





5. The Contractor will contribute ^1,500,00 toward payment of 
the expenses described in Paragraph 4 above. Cuch contribution shall be 
in-kind in the amount of |1,500,00. 

6. Subject to receipt of funds from the CEO, the Agency shall 
make payment under this Contract in accordance with the following method, 
such payment to be made on presentation of a requisition for payment by the 
Contractor. The requisition for payment shall indicate the disposition of 
the amount requested by reference to the categories of expenses listed in 
paragraphs 4 (a) through (g) above. 

For coverage of all above categories! 

Approximate Date Amount 




July 11, 1967 
July 31, 1967 



^3,000.00 
;j^2, 560.00 
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7. It is expressly understood and agreed that in no event will 
the total amount to be paid by the Agency to the Contractor under this 
agreement exceed $5,560.00 for full and complete satisfactory performance. 

8. This Agreement is subject and incorporates the attached 

Part II, ’’Terms and Conditions Governing Contracts Between Community Action 
Program Component". 

9. The Contractor agrees to assist the Agency in complying with 
all of the "Conditions Governing Grants under Sections 204 and 205 of the 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964". 

10. IN WITNESS WHHIREOF, the Agency and the Contractor have executed 
this Agreement as of the date first above written. 



ST. THOMAS UNIVERSITY 
Contractor 



By 

JAMES R. NOLAND 

Position: Director of Teacher 

Training Institute 



ATTEST: 



HARRIS COUNTY COMMUNITY ACTION ASSOCIATION 



Agency 




By 




FRANCIS 

Position: 


L. WILLIAMS 
Chairman 






ST. THOMAS UNIVERSITY 

SPECIAL TRAINING INSTITUTE ON PROBLEMS OF SCHOOL DESEGRETtATTOW 
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part II (of 2 parts) 

Terms and Conditions Governmg Co^ FrCond^ocraTd""'' 
SisSTofS^nUy Action Program Component 

In addition to any “i^^below ^ o'fTny’of these conditions must 

to all of the conditions , f authorized representative of the 

^J,,roVE^nTmro;;r^ waiver shall be made a part of this 

Termination of Contract. If, through violate 

and proper manner his obligations Confract, or if the g/ant from 

anv of the covenants, agreements, ° ^ ^ P . ^rninated by OEO, the Agency shall there- 
OEO under which this tWi<; Contract by giving written notice to the Con- 

?pon have the right to date thereof. If the Contrac or 

tractor of such termination and Jy S conditions as may be lawfully 

's unable or unwilling to comply with s contractor shall terminate the contract 

‘ olied by OEO to the grant to the . .Up effective date thereof. In the event 

t®c"" 7 i;.TorTnfi^she^^^^^^^^ data, studies, and 

of fermination, all property and finished o ^ ^hall, at the option 

reports purchased or prepared by the Contractor compensa- 

nf the Aeency, become its property and inrnrred In satisfactory performance of 

tion for any unreimbursed expenses ^ pQp.*^ 3 ctor shall not be relieved of liability 

Ihe Comract. Notwithstanding the above>e^^^^^^^^ of the Con- 

to the As 6 ncy for damsgos sustainod y S , • i • j reimbursomont to th 6 Con 
1 ° ^ bX^nhactor, and the Agen^^^^^^^ of damages due 

tractor for the ,, LrLd upon or otherwise determined. 

the Agency from the Contactor is ag d ^ changes in the scope of the 

. Changes. The Agency may, from hnj® hereunder. Such changes, including any 

»ror'dec“^^^ amo'^ant of the Contractor's compensation, which ar 

•uallv aereed upon by and between the Agency and the Contractor, must be incor- 

porated'^in written expenses charged for travel shall 

3 Travel Expenses. If the Contractor is P . practice in the government of which 

not exceed those allowable ® ^ private agency, expenses charged for travel 

"" 

'Got:mfn^ governing official trave^ 

Contract; 

the purchase of real property; „HrP<; pxceedinE $500 per item; 

t cCofl%lremplo';ro?offi^ of the Contractor, except when on travel 

,e) cos^^'incurred before the effective date of the Contract.^ 

Accounting for Property; P‘‘°P®‘‘ expSd^at the time of acquisition to be used 
acquired with contract funds, ^ 2 ) 's Is in fact used for such 

indefinitely for the purposes ^ acquisition, title to such property 

purposes for a period of vear from has a cost of 

shall vest in the Contractor, pr p Y expected at the time of acquisition to ^>e 
$500 or more per item, or is either ( 2 ) not p ( 3 ) jg fact diverted to 

used indefinitely for the purpose ^or ,mM!c5tir.a »sn« fn curb nm. 

other uses within a period of one ve^r frnnr 



(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 

(e) 



8 . 



9. 



ts, 



perty shall vest in the AgerKy results of its function and partici- 

6. Publication and Publicity. The nro^am without prior review by the Agency, 

the Agency as copyrightable material, the author 

'• 5TSS™;SA”:* 

?„i”' jssS" »•»«>' •» 

copyrighted resulting from the Contract. develooed in the course of work 

pSiI. Any discovery or invention =”='"8 ° ,,gency and to the 

aided by this Contract shall be P‘'°^P V ^yUg.ugf patent protection on such invention 
Directo? of OEO for d«''>;T';„Xw^^°gSs " 

Tght u°S fny paten? isfue^ttr^n, shalf be disposed of and administered, in orde. 

rating of projects, 

in the construction, alteration or J^P^'P ' 3 „is,g®ci^under*this Contract shall be pairj 
buildings and wo'ks "hich are construction in the locality tr 

rSneTbyThVlecmuV^o^^^^^^^^^^ i" --^dance with the Davis-Bacon Act, a 

amended (40 U-S.C. 276a-276a-5). rontractor warrants that no person or selling 

10. Covenant Against Contingent employed or retained to solicit or secure this 

agency or other ,1®" a commission, percentage, brolter- 

Contract upon an agreement or of this warrant, the Agency shall have 

age, or contingent fee, for deduct from 

Z ?o®mp‘e°nsTt?on, o?otherwise recover, the full amount of such commission, percent- 

11. Dllirttin'adin in E^Xmen^'rohibited. The Contractor will not discriminate against 

any employee employed in °/ *' na^S migln“Vhe C?m 

are treated during employment, , (,g Hg^ited to the following: employ- 

origin. This n^faLfer- recruitment or recruitment advertising; layoff 

ment, upgrading, demotion, or selection for training, 

or termination; rates of PaY ot ° Contractor signs any contract which 

including apprenticeship. In he e'-J c, 1961) or Executive Order 11114 

Z^ 2 ^^ 3 lthe'’L“ equal-employment clause specified in 

section 301 of Executive Order lOm as states shall, on the ground of race, 

12. Discrimination Prohibited. No p , ^ ^ ^ participation in, be denied the pro- 

» II- c"> w “ 

totion as pert °f [“""."XVrnbactor shall comply with all applicable laws. 
Compliance Wi ^ ctate and local governments. , 



14. 

15. 

16 . 




•ASILIAN FATHCRB 



UNIVERSITY OF ST. THOMAS 

3812 MONTROSE BOULEVARD 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 77006 

July 11, 1967 



Mr. Daniel Travino 

fiarris Couniy CoTnmunit-y Action Association 
3800 Bowling Green 
Houston, Texas 

Dear Mr. Travino: 

As per our agreement as of this date, the University of St. Thomas 
reouests for payment the sum of !$3,000.00. This amount is needed for the 



following items: 


Budget 


Anticipated 

Ju3.y 

ExTDenditures 


Actual Over 

(Under) 

Budget 


a. Personnel 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


b. Consultants & 

Contract Services 


$1 ,000.00 


1 500.00 


$ 500.00 


c. Travel 


1,380.00 


900.00 


480.00 


d. Space Costs & 
Rentals 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


e. Consumable Supplies 


3,000.00 


1,500.00 


1,500.00 


f. Rental, Lease or 
Purchase of 
Equipment 


180.00 


100.00 


80.00 


g. Others (Specify as 
necessary) 

TOTAL 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


^5,560.00 


13,000.00 


$2,560.00 



Your assistance in forwarding this allocation to us at your earliest 
convenience will be greatly appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 



JRN/lmck 



James R. Noland, Director 

Laboratory School for Culturally Deprived 
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UNIVERSITV OF ST. THOMAS 

3812 MONTROSE BOULEVARD 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 77006 

July 1967 



Mr. Daniel Travino 

Harris County Community Action Association 
3800 Bow.1 ir.g Green 
Houston, Texas 

Dear Mr. Travino: 

As per our agreement in regard to the Laboratory School for 
Cujturaliy Deprived Children, the University of St. Thomas requests 
the finai.' payment of 1^2,560.00. This amount is needed for the following 

items ; 







Budeet 


Anti cipated 

August 

Expenditures 


Actual Over 

(Under) 

Budget 


a. 


Personnel 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


b. 


Consultants & 

Contract Services 


$1 ,000.00 


$ 500.00 


-0- 


c. 


Travel 


1,380.00 


480.00 


-0- 


d. 


Space Costs &• 
Rentals 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


e. 


Consumable Supplies 


3,000.00 


1,500.00 


-0- 


f. 


Rental, Lease or 
P\irchase of 
Equipment 


180.00 


80.00 


-0- 


g. 


Others (Specify as 
necessary) 


-0- 




-0- 












TOTAL 


$5,560.00 


$2,560.00 


-0- 


Your asr.istaiice in forwarding this allocation to us at 
convenience will be greatly appreciated. 


your earliest 



Very truly yours, 



ERIC 



JRN/lmck 



James R. Noland, Director 
Laboratory School for Culturally 
Deprived 



BHHK 



UNIVERSITY OF ST. THOMAS 

bABiLiAN FATHERS 3812 MONTROSE BOULEVARD 

, HOUSTON, TEXAS 77006 

September 26, 1967 



Mr* Daniel Travino 

Harris County Cominunity ActJ.on Association 
3S00 Bowling Green 
Houston, Texas 

Dear Mr. Travino: 

As per our agreement, the Laboratory School for Culturally De- 
prived reports this itemization of final expenditures* The amount 
of total expenditures received from and agreed on by your organization 
were as follows: 



Item 


Proposed 

Budget 


Total 

Expenditures 


a. Personnel 


-0- 


-0- 


b* Consultants & 

Contract Services 


$1 ,000.00 


$1 ,000.00 


c* Travel 


1i,3B0.00 


1,3^B*28 


d. Space Costs & 
Rentals 


-0- 


-0- 


e* Consumable Supplies 


3,000.00 


3,001*72 


f* Rental, lease or 

Purchase of Equipment 


180.00 


180.00 


g. Others (Specify as 
necessary) 


-0- 


-0- 


TOTAL 


$5,560.00 


$5,560*00 


Your assistance in providing these allocations has been greatly 


appreciated* 

JRN/ps 


Very truiy yours, 

James R. Noland, Director 
Laboratory School for Culturally 
Deprived 



ERIC 
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]'RE-IKSTITUTE MATERIAL SELT 
TO TENTATIVE PARTICIPANTS. 



1 , Fact Sheet 

2 , Abstract 



FACT SHE}i;T 



An Advanced Train Inj; Institute on 
Problepis of School Desegregation 



Sponsored by: The University of St. Thomris, in cooperation with Texas Southern 

University, the University of Houston, Prairie View A, & M# Co2.1ege, 
and Houston Baptist College. 

Objectives: The institute aims to help the participants to improve their concepts, 

attitudes and understanding of desegregation and its relationship to 
the teacher - learning situation in elementary and junior high schools. 
This is an in-service program for personnel of the Houston Independent 
School District who are willing to be assigned to desegregated schools. 
It is especially designed to develop a cadre of cooperating or critique 
teachers who will be especially prepared to deal in a creative and 
meaningful manner with special educational problems occasioned by deseg- 
regation. 

Program; The program v;ill be developed to provide a laboratory experience for 

the teachers. Children from the poverty areas of Harris County will 
be selected on an inter-cultural, inter-racial basis. The teachers 
will concentrate on supervisory experiences in teaching children 
basic English, basic mathematics, and human relations education. The 
participants will work in the classrooms, write verbatims on their 
experiences, hear lectures from visiting consultants, make home visits, 
write a case history, occasionally help with transportation, and, 
participate in a wide range of activities related to this intensive, 
advanced program. 

Who can register? Selected teachers in the Houston Independent School District. The 

institute is open to qualified applicants regardless of race or 
creed. A total of 64 participants will be selected. Each partic- 
ipant must be willing to be assigned by the Houston Independent 
School District to a desegregated school during the coming school 
year . 

The institute will run for 4 weeks. The institute begins July 17th 
ar/J er.ds Aurp-Jnt 11th. The typical day will be scheduled from 9^00 A.M. 
until 3:30 P.M. 

The institute will be held on the campus of the University of St. 

Thomas, 3812 Montrose Blvd., Houston, Texas 77006, 

■t15.00 per institute day. Financing the institute is made possible 
by a grant from the U. S. Department of Education under Title IV, 
Section 404, P.L. 88-332. 



When? 

"here? 

Stipend: 



Dead-line for registration; Friday, June 30th. The selected participants will be 

notified thereafter. 



o 



ABSTH/kCT 



A SPECIAL TRAINING INSTITUTE 
ON 

PHOBLr>lS OF SCHOOL DESEGREGATION 

FOR 

CRITIQUE AND STUDP^NT TEACHERS IN THE HOUSTON 



TEXAS 



AREA 



This institute io sponsored by the University of St, Thomas in 
cooperation with Texas Southern University, the University of Houston, 
Prairie View A, & M. College and Flouston Baptist College* 

Director; Mr, James R. Noland 
Associate Director: Dr. E. W. P^and 

The over-all objective of this institute is to help critique and 
student teachers from the Houston Texas area to develop knowledge and 
understandings of desegregation and its relationship to the teacher- 
learning situation in elementary and secondary schools. A further 
objective is to provide a cadre of nev: professional teachers coming 
into the school system prepared to deal with problems that arise as a 
result of total desegregation. More specifically, the cooperating 
universities propose an institute designed to improve the ability of 
critique teachers to deal meaningfully with special education problems 
occasioned by desegregation so that they in turn may work creatively 
with new student teachers under their professional supervision. 

The content of the institute will be designed for critique teachers 
to improve their concepts, attitudes and understandings of desegregation 
and its relationship to the teacliing-learning situation. It also should 
provide for the improvement of the self-concept of teachers, thereby 
facilitating more desirable attitudes toward the process of desegregation. 
Consideration will be given to integration and its related problems in 
the 'School and community in an effort to develop des i.rable attitudes about 



it as a conimunity process. Comriderable attw*ii’»ior. v/i IJ f>' cused, by 
the participants on curricu3’.im chanp'es, clavssroorfi T-ec:iniquos, resournevS, and 
other approaches for iiaprovii' 4 * oduv’-atlunal cxp.^riences for c;:iidren in 
a multi-cultural classrocm. Also, abtontioa will bo rivon to the problem 
of raakinf; the necessary adjur.tments to the teacher education prorr?ijri3 of 
the colleges and universities ol' Houston and their practice teaching 
experiences to provide a future. fJ.ow of teaciierr. ado'-ps ^tely prepared to 
teach in desegregated schools. 



In regard to procedures, the institute w.lll be hold for 60 teachers 
40 critique teachers and 20 student teachers. Approximately 50/. of the 
participants will be from Negro and 3pard.sh speaking minorities. This 
institute is designed as an inservice program for personnel who are now 



or will be assigned to desegregated schools, under the auspices of the 
CO— sponsoring universities — the University of St, Thomas, Texas Southern 
University, the University of Houston, Prairie View A. & M. College and 
Houston Baptist College. Children from the poverty areas will be recruited 
by the Houston-Harris County Economic Opportunity Organisation to provide 
laboratory experience for the participants. Resource persons will address 
the institute. In addition, thei-e will be group dialogues, sensitivity 
training, investigation of research findings and writings on the subject. 



The institute will begin on July 17, 1967 and will continue until 
August 11, 1967 with a one day follow-up and evaluation each month during 
the first semester of the 1967-68 school year. 



Typical Daily Schedule 

First three hours Practical classroom activity with students dravm 

from the Houston Public Schools located in areas 
of the city where there are si{ nificant multi- 



Fourth hour 



Fifth hour 



Informal activities 



racial representation in tne clavsses. Those 
students uilJ. be transported by the Hi.uston- 
Harris County .‘ilconorslc On}.>ortunity vi,’trf;nization 
to the university campus « 



Will be seminar resent 
by outside consultants 
incident to school dose 



at Ion by Ihr faculty or 
on i/iie varlors proble;:is 
/^negation v/hich arc 



identified in 



d'.o classroom activi ty 



Wil] be vsma3.1 group particlpati 
participants will evaluate eacr 
activity, incorporate the semir 
and plan the next day's activi t- 



cm in which the 
i ay ’ s c3..a ssroom 
■ir pre f>en ta t i on , 
y with the 



children. 



Within each day's program (exciusive of tlie five 
hours described abov'-) will do a meal period wlien 
participants, staff, and facu3.ty will not only 
eat together but have an opportunity to exchange 
ideas on an infomal basis. 



During the summer program a picnic will be planned 
so that the ivirticipant teachers ^^ill act as hosts 
for the children in their classes for a day's 
informal relaxation to better observe children in 
bi-racial groups In a recreational activity. 



APPi^NDTX D 



w J * : 



LETTEHiJ OF Av}R.CEMFJ'iT 
THE HOGG FOUNDATTOH FOti MENTAL 



,‘ft T fp V 



1. Dr, Jerry Robinson’s proposal to the Hogg Foiindal '< -/i for •'seed- 
money" to initiate the stiidy. 

2. Bernice Moore's, Assistant Director of the h'og^: Foundation, letter 
to Dr. W.H, Hinton, President of Houston Baptist Colle--e, May 4, 

3. Bernice Moore’s letter to Mr, Joseph Zarefsky, Executive Director 
of the Community Council of Houston, May 4, Vr'b?. 

4. An abstract of the "Research Proposal" subiritted by Dr. Robinson 
to the National Institute of Mental Health <as a result of work 
with the institute in the summer of 1967. 



Cl'M 



1 «. < If - >ri 

Uuf-1.', ’f. ' i 



=d j t‘ ' 

Ui'i 



’.n 



t-i 

I 



It should bo notod that aithont^'’ tho toli/v 
entirety (an it. appears hero it h'js been uartin i. 
to the Foundation for Mont:':!.! ileal th, at bh;f 

in Austin, Texas; that foimdation ru'ovided only 
money" so that Dr. ilobinson could beyln data cn,' 
overall proposal to the hatlma] Institute 
funding was subsequently used for the acirdn > sure L 1 on of • ! 
described below, in connection with the siiinraer r.-erth-.-n f*" ’ ; ■ o tpoc’a.l 
Training Institute on Problems of School Des^uu'egr. : l*.- w! whicr t^ ■3 
report is conceo’ned. 



•Cl ion 
ot Ile'i '.•'ii. 



• >■ d : 



3a id 



* it; * 

K. ».«<«• • 



The two letters here attached r)utl ;'ne the a geo 
made by the Hogg Foundation. 



su. questions 



Meanwhile, the overal], proposal wa;; fu.ibm'tted to and accirted by 
the National Institute of Mental Health, An al:sl;o'aot of thn ^ tto rosa! 
follows the above mentioned letters. In consequence oT said -^^roiX'S-: 1 
a three year grant has established the llous ton ^Rapiisi Gf lJoye ’ies-jaren 
Center (MH—1462201 ) with Dr, Jerry W. Robinson as its Program D‘‘ rector, 

A secondary effect of Dr. Robinsords study of "Mental Health of Teacho.'o 
and School Desegregation" is to provide the participants of last yoav-t^ 
program with further follow-up attention* Total support received' from 
NIMH for the three year study amounts to $1 7B,000e00e 



AN EVALUATTCN uF A UNITEJj 3TAT'X> X ' 
OF EDUCATION TITLE IV INOTTTUTL: AN FKrl li i •AAl, At: 

SHORT-TEHM PROGRAM D»'r)IGNLD TO IMPL -MENT I'A'/X 
DESEGREGATUiN IN TEXA'-' 



P. Rlesearch FroTxnia] 

SiibiTiitted to the Bofrg Foimdation for Mental He 

University of Texas 
Austin, Texas 

Jerry N, Robinson, Jr,, Pb, D, 
Assistant Professor of Sociology 
Houston Baptist College 

and 

JaiTies R, Noland, M, A,, R. D, 
Director of Institutes 
University of St, Thomas 



Houston, Toxas 
March 15j 1967 



TITLE: 






AN EVALNATTO^ 0-' 't 'A/'iK'. A 
TITLE TV .L' i- ' 

P}^''OK-sL dr:. ■^GI L'^ ' ’■ 

hC'uS'hr . tv;:ag 



ri 



The nrlirary r?rob.!c;n ‘ ■ •• ’ > ' i*'" i ■’-•*' ' 

d 5 .rference can be li' ' ■ •■ '• ■’ R- ' ^ b‘" r-r-i 

respondents after they t'. v,'Av;iG r.'' ■ ^ 

institute designed tc rerl u'>:< ;/'■ 1 id r- at.-d . 

scientific research on v”. v> ' J r- .: i ;v • : ; - 

in the institute are e.L'inentr..-'y ■■■'':■ ■ of , 

ropolitan Hov'ston , The inst-? !i.:. '•> ’ '■ ’ • 

fessionai personnel f'r' »u j on'i] ..r -: - : ; j . v. 
from the United Stater ( ih l oe -'t lire'; j ■■ t , 



A, Sub^Drobleri 



4 



i':d 



A sub-problem o^' -G v s r-r,. r-. w, ■ -..re -■•"■t 

behavior pat terns c.;,' '.h-; . ■■' '■> ' o' viib-i 

random sample of tbre'- hiuKifa-d a ‘'i f; o;- Rie Hors-. -.n In* v- 
School District. TVu^ ' Ih.; ns ■.oy Ivy 0i.v?n; o f. - oi-p . * mp 

r*?) r>.o . TP(=v f a.. ‘.•''■J'; ve'v',‘J 'U. ■ f 



if i C- V 




.... v.JVJOO... 


,0 bofe rn 


S-u' 


,n.io 


"'M 




V.. r: i st V ?t r 


r,d; f. 




UJ 


irr.-oinar.e:; 


i-^ , >v:j ■ ■ ; • 1 :p tP<. 


in 


\\r.- 


v'a :v 


(I?''; V.' 1: '■’> 


■lUp’;"' !■'“ 


of 1 




y-ft. ; 


v;u;7 pi !.S SCO ' 


1 (f';n ^ -oh 



project make the probjeia more expJ dcit. 






II, PHySGf vJF Thi: ;r;rnv 



The research project is divided into = f oj' , e-. . > l) ioj. > r 

background data from Focus on Achi.eveinent aC.iools a.nd ft' or prev* 



; n i > I 
1 iK't 



tutes on Problems of School Desoyreya'clon he.l.d i" vr i : ». •; ; 

of demographic, socioeconomic, a.'ttitudijru'-J. beha*; ...o: 

of one hundred eighty teachers upon enro.lil in'; b'. .-n t rs- «, i ■■ FV' c* 






r srrvc ' 

^ i,-'- 0.' 

- - - : ■’■'Ol; '..- •u:;-; 

of School Deseyre ga t ion , '. 3 ) a sr.r^.’'oy of me? a f c ,!. u on ••>,11 . '‘..1 ny f 

the attitude and behavior pattGrTts of the hiisl rari/l.r m ar. • ■ or ti 

last day of the above described institute: aric* lli oor.iparot: o* tUi.'y 

between a random sample of three hund’-c-d toad-'err. -01‘i - ho ^'o-ssto-- 
IndeT'pndent School District and the Irur; P iji.e pv -r/r! s ■ < 



A, Phase One 

Extensive data is available ’- in Foco'_. ..<n Aefu.;; ovo-ruonj. :■ c :.s 

in Houston and previous inwot-iiaiues, 'Ihcvro js a I r* nliU': rsCj.,- 

ground data to be compi 3 .ed, analyiiei’ and. ov i',r:i.-,iabio 

and lectures offer unique insiyhts oonocornin" r -: V. u ico/urr-yo /.on 



<5 



ERIC 

BliiiiM 



can r e cc:,r; 1 . 1 ,! “.i 
descripL ! on ^ ' j i 



B, Phan a Tu 



-, .-. ■ . 

Afr r-.'i:. 



IpcJrti- x;'': :, 

the :!;!'■ doi-o 



T .'i 



Tr^t; ivKilU. 
i^roirp n n - '.. 
is to ot'd/::-. 



cornp-a ? 
availah 



r '• 5‘ ovi 



C. Phay^ 



nr 



The i.'' • n - 

nature of rn vO‘a;'--h-. : « 
pa v t' dio ivy- . i ■ • 

describee: above v ji, ■ b 
f ina j. dap o 'C ' I"' ; . : 

dote rn: ine J ' a ; t } o o . 
jndice anev'or cr. j. ti: . r,v 
leant c}ianp;er. c.io I ’ J. 
concern inn; i •.vo.:. vaa^i. > i 
cu.l n rai d, 3 ^ r ' :■ I . 

a c t i V \ 1 1 e 3 » .V vn 1 : f ' 

covert iderit If 1 e- -b. ; 'o-, , 



Dunh.:;' the 'rn":- oh • 
'"’ra>r . fo 1' ■ V- . - .i 

ten ch/'' >"*s a.T'^ a o' : ''v 
alreadv r,e;; C'>o; ■: , o’\' m, ■ 
hundred ei.-r Kv rv:or.,o ict.-.? ,,3 
in an inser •■'"i c<- ‘ oo .;nlr;;' 
desop’regf.'tp- { seb-o’f:;: 'fv- 

profess iona.l 
relative to ;.he a'v; 
school deserrope tio 
for a better un(ier:rioo,, 'pj-j;. 
Anticipated loiie ra. 'faf f '• 
att 3 tude rep and Ing tea oh i r-, - 
fully noted* 



j'.y e:i 

f ; i ; , ^ . . 



(1 



An important bj^'Droercot, 1 .' r 
as well as the depth }:rt.-ivv' .r-> - 
tea ching • Fo i J o vr-u;.'! s ;I o ■ 

made of t}ii,e QiX't'in' f t 
teacher relatiL'ost v;:u .1 i y u, . 
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jnnLO *"w ': 
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1 « • 

j fLf ^ 

to V:lr ’ 

'! *^ ’ r»j^. ■^ ■ 

t/.'" 

::>chc’r ■ D' ’ 
y/h.^ VM , 



A, h "C;*’-. ‘ 






* . r .T ^ •> 

V 41 . . ; V V* - s ■ 

V. U. 

t--* COj..;^i^^/ 
viij ’■ • - : • 
ret-’’ iticn’* 
Hcu.'tc’', ■' 
.j . 

will bo ■" 
rer.porirr.; 
of ScLcol 
the ;;.:ibsL;. 
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B. Measure?? of Involvement 



Overt .involvement ; Metbcdf. of empirical re!'.6'arch will do 
used to measure the respondent’s partlcirtation and Involvement 
in the following activities: a. professional tenciiers association 

b» community action program?;; c. social peart icip?*t ion; d. social 
acceptance of other social groups; and e. civic activities. 



o • 



2, Covert involvement ; He';earch procedures will be used as 
described below; 



a. Relatively we]l“kr.own scales o ‘ a Kocio-i) 3 ycholopical 
orientation will be used i-o mea?mre life chances, 
alienation, pjre.iudices, authoritarian pu.'sonality and 
ani.icipation of role conflict after total desegregation; 

b. Scales of commitment will be used to measure tlie 
individual’s psychological identification with his 
profession and commiinity; and 

c. Indexes will be constructed to m.-c. ''■‘ceptions and 

evalua t i on s of conrnmn j -1 . 

C. Analysis of Data 

A code will be developed and the data will be analyzed with the 
use of electronic com})uters. Computer programs are available for 
the several statistical techniques and for scaling procedures. An 
empirical analysis is intended for all appropriate data. It is 
expected that several publications would come from this research. 



IV. NEED FOR THE STUDY 

The federal government is spending approximately 19 million dollars 
in 1967 through the U. S. Department of Education under Title IV, Section 
404g of Public Law 88-352, The Civil Right Act of 1964. Projected expendi- 
tuT'es for 1968 are 30 million dollars. Part of these funds are used to 
hold short-term institutes throughout the country to help teachers under- 
stand themselves better and to deal with problems of pupil behavior that 
arise as a result of school desegregation. There Is need to test whether 
these short term institutes are effective and whether they can in fact 
improve the attitudes of teachers toward faculty and student desegregation. 
This research is one effort to get at this problem. It is hoped that 
significant findings can be obtained during this research to critical.ly 
and constructively evaluate the short term institute program. Funding 
this research will make available oxperiericed pi ofessional personnel for 
the collection, analysis and reporting of research findings. Future 
projects growing out of this effort possibly could be funded by the U, S, 
Office of Education. 



This research is significant and needed because it focuses upon 
the role and problems of the school teacher in the desegregation move- 
ment, and because few occupations serve a more vital function to ow 
society. One high ranking administrator has cornmentad that the biggest 
problem I face in school desegregation is staffing" • This research is 
needed because it focuses on the specific problems of the teacher and 
school integration. Findings could be of help in determining policy 
at the local level. 




Hoqq FoundaUon ^uJ 

. tcva<; • 






the university of TEXAS 



AijC’I 'J, Tt> 






May 4, 19^T 



Dr. W. H. Hinton, President 
Houston B&ptist CoXXeg® 

7502 Fondren Road 
Houston, Texas TT 03 o 



Dear Dr. Hinton: 

j 4-v.o T't»i'la3ciii of the research proposal presented 
After receiving your letter and the • Holand, it gives us 

to US by Dr. Jerry V. BobinsoB, J*. runnier of I96T. 'Ibis 

pleasure to approve the . 1 as described in Phase III of the 

grant Is for use 1 “ Sli §.^26®^ B£Ea£-« 

^^‘^^Esseffiegatiffl M lousten, $S=S£- 

we have been assure i«prov«d 

appUcabillty...of...l^fi^i'^^^ ^ classes. Their hypotheses 

teacher-student relationship • P summer institute and through partic- 

indicate that Btudy, teachers will beooiae Bore effective 

Ination in the interview phase of tn . diBulav less prejudice, 

in classrooms with multi-ethnic arrSlU^aSiorSe^cSSir baSe?r existing 
and will have learned methods ^^gg, Koreover, the assurance 

between teachers and designing action projects which will 

that their findings will be - t,ud 11 b and pupi's and pupils > was 

help IMS pxojfik thus directly relates to 

«nS°S^Uh in Khools, which Is one of our mjor concerns. 

«>.„ a grant is made by the : “rorc:LS"tInt 

a university or staff person f requested Mr. Jor^eph Zarefahy, 

to the project. In of Houston, to aseun\e this role for 

Executive Director, The ^o^nity Houston Baptist College 

us. Hie consultation should be of real assistance to Dr. 

rrirgl“ 4 rmTn;ig^^: r h^Sr-chVurbe unusum.. helpful to 



o 



Dr. W. E. Hinton 



mir if , 3.96T 



^ Qg tiioy Intsrnrpt tVxoir 'iin.'tfl for £ciiooX iiJ'.i* .. ..i Qcldiw. oii, 
the relationship of the Conairanity CouaciT cf Hovxstoiz If- very close to the 
GchoolE and utilization of the findings ehouid be enhanced by H:; . Zarelssr^/* s 
assistance as our representative. We have discussed r.hii? with Mr*. Zarefeky 
by telephone. He expressed his appreciation for the opportunity to work Uiore 
closely with both your institution and with D:c. ri^biason and Mr. Noland. 



May we request a narrative report at the conclusion of the ^ervicws under 

our funding describing the findirjgs and their application actual olessrooin 

situations and prograiris within the rchocls. -‘.n addition, y we request a 
statement of expenditures at the close of th .• ?^ wudy i xom bueines^ rfwnager 

of the Houston Baptlrit College. 



It is our privilege to have this opportunity to Join vfith a now higher 
educational institution in the state in a worthwhile undertaking. We send 
every good wish to you, Dr. Robinson, and Mx*» J^Ciland lor the final apprc '■al 
of your long range study application new considered by the Hatlon&i 

Institute for Mental Health. We hope wo eUall have the pleasure of meeting 
the three of you In the not too distant future. 



Cordially yours, 



Robert L. Sutherland 
Director 



Bernice Milbui’n Moore 
Assistant to the Director 
for Community Programs 



/ 

RIi3/BMK/cb / 



/ 

/ 

cc; Dr. Jerry W. Robinson, Jr., Houston Baptist Coxlci.e 
Mr. James R. Noland, Houston Protestant Charitiso 
Mr. Joseph Zarefeky, Community Council of Houston 



Hog^ Foundation 





UNIVERSITY 



OF TEXAS • AUSTIN 




TEXAS 78712 



May , 19^T 



Mr. Joseph Zarefeky, Executive Director 
Conmunity Council of Houston 
215 Main Street 
Houston, Texas 11002 



Dear Mr. Zarefsky: 

for the Hogg Foundation for phaL of a much larger and 

Baptist College? This Project EvLuaWon of a UnitM States 

extensive study ® Institute: ”~An EmDi rical Stu^ of a Short “ 

Deoartment of Educa^oa 'T)eflGfirresatiori in HouBton,_^xMi. 

»Tgrm Proflcram Designed to IfflEieMO rTT^ncd^c t p '=>•>'' intensive inter- 

with Which we ®ieee ^11 

views with some forty to to reduce prejudice and 

have attended a aiffer^^^^ ethnic groups, and of 

improve “ Itura^ deprivation. We are requesting Dr. 

varied degrees of social epnd vou a copy of the design xor the 

Jerry Rohinson, \®'^"'^„g^’^®eauefited from the national. Institute for Mental 

,o«r n..poi«»m<ie. «1U Be « 

la -the. -lnter»lew...a6pectE of ^ /t iJstlraable value In Interpretation 

the Conmunity Council of Houston will of study directors 

of the may te put to' immediate use with teachers 

tha't information from these tLse.'^proiects.vfiU te instigated 

in multi-ethnic group classroo^. ' dh' the part of teachers and 

to assist in the alleviation ^ of cul.tural differences and actual 

pupils. Through an entonoed ^ o climate will he developed 

classi-oom procedures, it la V gether , aS from each other-, no 

Where children and ^ 010 - 30 ^ 0 ;^^ 

matter the differences in culture, socxu 

ethnic groupings. 

The Hogg Foundation for ^100™^ pera^'"or''tS°number of 

your consultation services “ funas will he transmitted, as you have 

r,restrto“Lr^^^^^ n^liTHouston for your consultation services. 



Mr. Joseph '.'a ref sky 



May 4 , 196I 



■2 



1,0^ thf .tudv of Dt-. Robinron and Mi'. Noland will bo arhanced by ycur 
con^r^anon'wm tLm. We V.now alro that the Co^unlty Coany.1 of Heurton 
vUl^; through itn noneultation to the Houston Bartlat College In the 

.'eveiooment of^hle innortant etudy. !tey we tha^. you and 1'^"! 

Mrec?.orr for ,,illlngneea to work with the Hogg Foundation on thir, nroject 

vhich should have wide significance for our region. 



Gordin yourr , 



Bei’nice Milburn Moore 
Assistant to the Director 
for Coraoiunity Pix)graais 






Robert L. fatherland 
Director 



enclosure 

cc« Di:. W. H. Hinton, President, Houston Baptist College 
Dr. Jerry Robinson, Jr. , Houston Baptist Collep 
Mr. James R. Noland, Houston Protestant Charities 




A RESEARCH PROPOSAL: 



"The Mental Health of ’reachor and School Dej?ef^refration" 



I, Basic Hypothesis - The hypctr'esis is that, teachers who p?.rticipate 
in the institutes will: (l) become effective in the classrooms 

with multi-ethnic groups of c’-uildren by disrlav of less prejudice; 

(2) be more sensitive to the needs and nroblems of a,l ] children; 

(3) possess a greater degree of professional and coiraiiunity commit- 
ment; and ( 4 ) learn methods of coping more adequately with psycho- 
logical barriers existing betw6,en teachers, children, and parents of 
different races* 

II. Objectives of the Proposed V/ork - The first objective is to deterrr.ine 
the attitudes toward and involvement in school desegregation, pro- 
fessional, and community activities for 180 teachers who wore volunteer 
participants in the institute on prcbleims of school desegregation. 

The second objective is to determine the direction of change, if any, 
which has occurred in attitudes and behavior as the result of partic- 
ipation in the institute. 

The third objective is to determine the attitudes toward and involve- 
ment in school desegregation, professional, and community activities 
for a random saiiiple of 200 teacners who v/ere n o t institute participants. 
The sample will be stratified by race and/or ethnic groups. 

The fourth objective is to compare the findings derived from comparative 
analysis of the non-institute participants with the participants to 
evaluate the special training institute on problems of school deseg- 
regation sponsored by the U, S. Office of Education, 

The fifth and primary objective is to investigate teacher-student 
relationships in the classroom situation. Analysis will focus upon 
racial prejudice, degrees of acceptance and adjustment, student 
achievement, role conflict and role failure, the teachers’ self-image 
and related variables of mental health . Gomparioons will be made among 
teachers with varj’-ing degrees of inservice training to determine if 
those teachers who have had advanced inservice training will be 
significantly superior teachers in the desegregated classroom. The 
goal here is to determine if teachers experience a more favorable 
response from their students as level of inservice training on 
problems of school desegregation increases. 

The sixth objective is to gain a better understanding of mental health 
problems of teachers with relevance to school desegregation — problems, 
such as emotional stress over: a) conflicting values, b) conflicting 
attitudes, and c) conflicting pressures from the community, the 
school administration, peers, parents and students. 

III, Significanrs of the Problem - The noed for basic research on the 
teacher *s mental health in the desegregated classroom is seen against 



a back?roimd of revolutionary factors hastening the decline of 
the primary group-oriented community. The decreasing influence 
the family! chui-ch, and pri-ary work groups emphasizes ..he signif- 
icLce of the educational system. These are the groups which 
Lcialize youth and promise social order and personal stability. 

There is a growing concern today on the part of the general public 
^nfop^nion leadens from all walks of life for the Preue^ation and 
development of good schools. This concern is expressed by ^he 
public^ interest in the community school and the strength 
integ^tion coniroversy at the. local level, ^-y people are involved. 

For Lample, in Houston there are 249 schools ^31 '000 

Zl^rlots with teachers on a daily basis 

of teachers as comity opinion W 

harmony with he or she requested^to ambivalence 

The federal government is spending approximately 19 ^ 

i967 through the U. S. Department of ^ Jf 

404, of public Law 88-352, The Civil Rights t of J.he^rf^dfare 

ovoonditures for 1968 are 30 million dollars. Part of these funds are 

hnlfl ">'ort~‘enTi insoibutfis throughout the country t-o 

^irb^h^forfh^t^:^^^^^ “t ?nere 

is'^neod to test whether these short-term institute.s are effective ana 
whether thev can in fact improve the attitude of teachers toward 
^fculty and" student desegregation. Ho serious evaluation *he 
effectiveness of these institute programs has been made. Frim this 
proposed research, findings can be obtained to evaluate critically 
constructively the short-term institute program. 

TT pp<.fiMrch io .Tifmificanb and needed because it focuses 

upon the role an^problems of the school teacher in the 
movement and — ^ 

hrfa !fth s'chool desegregation is staffing. Findings 
nf ?L prwisod study could be of help in establishing policy at the 
n ...ii and national level. The ro!’.eurch context should provide rich 
and' extensi ve data in whioii thtiorctical and speculative 
i.e developed and fed back lnt.> institute programs “i, ‘ 

througV,out the country. A basic assumption is ^1?“^ 

of tho school teaohors' attitude and behavior p „ understanding 

psvchologioal characteristics — is essential ( ) and 

of the social forces which cond.itlon ^^e classroom sitiiation and 

contribute to good mental health or to the prevention f 

and (2) for deLigning more effective programs in mental health and 

related fields, 

TV- Conceotual Framework - The dependent variable in 

irthe mental heal t h of the teacher in the light of the demands 



resulting I'rom school dosegr8f\'ation. In th (2 final phase of the 
study the sample casOwS will bo seen In dynamic perspective and 
will be comp’ired for: (l) the state of mental health and/or the 
individual's general socio-psychologlcal orientation toward school 
desegregation; (2) the degree of inservice training designed to 
prepare the teacher to work more efficiently and realistically in 
the integrated classroom; (3) the level of community and professional 
identification and involvement; and (4) the type of response or 
acceptance which teachers received from the pupils in their class- 
rooms. This fourth variable suggests the basic design of the si-udy; 
The "mental health of the teacher" which conditions, modifies and 
intervenes between the social structure and the response of the 
student. 

Graphically the relationship may be seen as folJ.ov;s: 

Community relevant General mental Type of 

socio-cultural factors ^ health of the \ acceptance or 

regarding school teacher pupils 

desegregation 

It is assumed, of course, that there are other significant social and 
psychological factors than those termed "community relevant" and, 
that in addition to the socio-cultural factors, there are highly 
important biological and psychological factors which are beyond the 
scope of this analysis, Hov/ever, the conceptual framework will pro- 
vide additional insight into the many problems, both personal and of 
a community nature, which teachers are confronted with in relation 
to the stress encountered in the multi-ethnic or bi-racial classroom. 
Throughout the entire research process, sessions for evaluation and 
reassessment will be held. The entire research staff and selected 
consultants will participate in these sessions. 



DEVELOPMENT OF THE RESEARCH PROJECT AND PHASES OF OPERATION BY SOURCES OF FUNDS 
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APPRNDIX E 



CFilTICAL '•FEED-BACK" FROM THE 
TEACHERS AT THE END OF THE 
FOLLOW-UP SESSION DECEMBER, 1967 
(Included are those materials 
dealing with the lanf^age arts 
sections, as an example of the 
kind of feed-back obtained . ) 



1, Mr. Noland's letter to the faculty, December 5, 1967. 

2, ^Objectives", by Dr. Alma Malone, 

3. "Achievements", by Varie Carrington. 

4. "Critique", by Carol James, 





•ASIUAN PATHBRB 



UNIVERSITY OF ST. THOMAS 

3812 MONTROSE BOULEVABD 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 77006 

December 5, 1967 



Dr. Alma Malone 

Director of Elementary Education 
Houston Baptist College 
7^02 F(^ndren 
Houston, Texas 

Dear Dr. Malones 

In view of the fact that there only two more Saturday sessions, 
December 9th and 16th, some attention should be given to the process of 
’’summing up” the Fall Follow-up Program. All of the morning and part of 
the afternoon December 16th is already committed to the children’s picnic 
and a tour of MacGref?or Elementary School’s new ’’closed circuit” T.V. 
system by the teachers, leaving only the last 60 to 90 minutes of that day 
available for this important task. The imposition of such brevity by our 
schedule may be used to our advantage, rather than our disadvantage, 
however; if an interesting but concise climax can be planned that will 
have a conclusive effect on the teachers, leaving them with the impression, 
so to streak, that ’’this is what the program was really for” and ’’this is 
how it may have succeeded”. 

Based on the assumption that this is the most advantageous route 
available to us, we would like it to be presented in such a way that it 
will constitute a partial evaluation of the program by the participants 
as well as the teachers. 

Each section will be discussed separately; therefore, approximately 
20-25 minutes will be set aside for the Language Arts Program, During 
those 20 minutes foiu* people should speak. First, one of the faculty 
members, either Mr. Sweatt or yourself, should outline the goals towards 
which the Language Arts Program was aimed, explaining not the achievements 
of, but the guidelines for your section's program as it was originally 
planned earlier this year. Secondly, one of the Language Arts teachers 
will criticize the Language Arts Program by pinpointing the areas where 
it fell short of its goal and in which it could have been more successful. 
Thirdly, another Language Arts teacher will evaluate the accomplishments 
of the protTram; and lastly, the other faculty member, either Mr. Sweatt 
or yourself, will suimarize the achievements of the sessions with specific 
reference to the guidelines that were originally stated. 

For such a session constructive criticism will be as greatly 
appreciated as succinct observations and poignant conclusions. The final 
result should be a mixture of all three coming from both the faculty 
member and the participating teachers. For many reasons success hinges 
on good planning and well written reports. 



December 5» 1967 



Dr. Malone 
Pago two 

1) Before next Saturday, December 9, you should contact Mr. Sweatt 

(RI7 1233 ) and together with him decide which of you present the 

"guidelines" and which the "summary of accomplishments". 

2) By next Saturday, December 9, you should have five (!>) copies 
of your speech prepared (approximately 2 typed pages) so you can deliver 
it in your sectional meeting on Saturday, December 9. 



3 ) Within your section on December 9> the teachers will be asked 
to react to both speeches and two teachers should be asked to volunteer 
for the next Saturday's general program. Remember to keep in mind tha 
constructive criticism is highly desirable, when you and Mr. Sweatt choose 
the two volunteers. Make sure that each understands his specific role, 
whether he will criticize the program's drawbacks or outline its achieve- 
ments and ask both teachers to prepare typed copies of their addresses 
before the next session. The two teachers should be given copies of both 
of the faculty members* addresses. Two other copies should be turned 

in to Paul Speck. 



4 ) Two faculty members and two teachers from each section will 
present their addresses on the afternoon of December 16, in a general 
session at MacGregor Elementary School. Typed copies of the teachers 
speeches should be handed in to Paul Speck. 

If this summation is successful it will provide us with a compre- 
hensive wrap-up as well as a body of written material that will prove useful 

in our final report. 



Please take time to insure the program's success. 



Gratefully yours. 



James R. Noland 
Director 



JRU/pss 



A. 



Obieotives For The Language Arts Area 
(By Dr. Aljiia Malone, faculty member; 



The Language Arts program continued throughout the entire day, but 
formal iMtruction in the Language Arts with major emi basis on 
reading was given during the first hour of the day. 



Since one of the best ways to make reading materials more 
is to associate them with firsthand experiences, the experiences 
and oral vocabulary of the children were used as the basis 
structing and directing the reading program. These experiences wer. 
recorded^on charts, sentence strips and flash cards, and related in 
various ways until the words were thoroughly familiar and their 
meaning mastered. Further familiarity with words was given through 
drill on the varied word attack skills: phonics, confi^ation, 

structural analysis, context and dictionary skills. Objects and 

pictures were widely used* 

The most significant single factor in determining the success of 
efforts with the children was the teacher . In order to achieve the 
specific objectives of the Language Arts program, the major respons- 
iMlity of the teacher was to provide a classroom atmosphere “ 
which Lccess. security , understanding , mutual respect aM opportugi . ^ 
to learn were all-pervading. In this type of learning situation, the 

teaoher^was prepared in most cases to ® aHh^i^ 

in such a way that their social and emotional life , as well as hw 

intellectual attainment, yielded the maximimi in human values. 



1 . 



Objectives of the Program for the Teacher: 

a to provide an atmosphere of freedom which would allow teachers 
to have a better understanding of themselves as teachers: 



b. 



c. 



to provide situations in which the Language Arts team mem^r 
would develop an uiiderstanding of the importance of a child 

language to him; 



s 



to gain knowledge of the language structure of other races 
and social classes: 



d. to enable teachers to see other teachers as individuals and 
to appreciate the contribution each make to the Language 

Arts Program; 



6 • 



f. 



to reveal to teachers how the acquisition of commi^icative 
skills depend largely on maturation and social climate; and 



i eive the teachers a better understanding of how an acquis- 
iion of the communicative skills help in the maturing process 
id serve as motivation itself for further learning. 



2 . 



Objectives of the Language Arts Program for the Childs 

a. to discover and utilize the vocabulary of the disadvantaged 
child in extending his skills in -re’ading; 

b. to acquaint the disadvantaged child with many materials 
of interest? 

c. to help each child in developing a satisfying and appropriate 
ideal of self? 

d. to discover individual needs of children in the Language 
Arts area and to meet as nearly as possible these needs? 

e. to provide for the classroom atmosphere in which success, 
security, understanding, mutual respect and opportunities to 
learn pervade? and 

f • to develop desirable attitudes on the part of pupils toward 
the integrated classrooiu. 

Achievements of the Language Arts Ar ea 
(By Varie C, Carrington, participant) 

The Language Arts area is one of the most commonly known and widely 
accepted channels for effective learning? yet, it is one of the most 
difficult to gain entrance to or approach. Some important keys to^ 
this massive achievement are; the patience of Job, bulldog tenacity 
and much tender loving care, as the child’s world gradually unfolds 
before him when his day to day experiences become a vital and mean- 
ingful part of his total experience. 

In view of the objectives set forth for the Language Arts area, we 
wish to discuss a few of the apparent achievements or outcomes of 
these sessions during the summer and fall of 1967. 

1. Development of Mutual Understanding Among Children. 

We feel that this achievement was basic and was a forerunner 
to the rest because understanding paved the way to other successes. 
Without it we stand very little chance of reaching the child. We 
must get to know him and his problems before any effective two-way 
communication can be reached. 

2. Extension of the Child’s Vocabulary 

With the establishment of mutual understanding we can still hope 
only meager gains until the child’s vocabulary has been sufficiently 
enlarged to meet the demands of his new experiential environment. 

3. Creation of Inner Satisfaction from Experiencing Success for the 
First Time in the Lives of Many of These Children 

The child with an outgoing personality usually takes success in 



his stride when other contributing factors have been adequately 
provided. But for the shy, undernourished and underprivileged 
one it takes a lot of urging, coaxing and gentleness to even 
set the stage of learning. We feel that these Language Arts 
experiences were invaluable in planting the seeds of self accom- 
plishment and satisfaction, both educationally and socially, in 
these children. 

4. Improvement of Self Concepts 

This, we feel, needs little explanation. The physical expressions 
of the participants are the best indicators. Those of us who 
have worked with them throughout have a fairiy clear "before and 
after" mental picture of a steady growth in self concept. 

5. Achievement of Success Through Adequate and Careful Planning Design 

Careful planning is about 50 % of the success of any undertaking. 

So, to the careful planning and far-sightedness of the planners 
of the series we are grateful and owe much for any measure of 
success achieved. 

6. Demonstration of What Can Be Achieved When Given Freedom to Teach 

Here freedom does not imply sheer laxity and looseness. By free- 
dom wo moan gemjine and goal-seeking efforts directed toward 
planning and presenting suitable materials, methods and activities 
in a unified and effective manner. The crux of this "freedom 
to teach" atmosphere involves an honest evaluation of results. 

That is what we are attempting to do today by re-examining what we 
have tried to accomplish in these meetings. 

7. Demonstration of Ability to See How Learning Itself is Motivation 

So much has been said and v/ritten about motivation and its importance 
to the learning process. VJe just wish to emphasize that unless the 
child is motivated to believe in himself and is made to feel the 
need for this activity or work, little effective learning takes 

place. 

8. Improvement of Self Expression Was Accomplished 

This achievement was quite evident and, we feel, needs no explanation. 

9. Challenge and Improvement of Teacher-Child Relationship 

This achievement is closely related to ^1 (Mutual Understanding). 

If this line of communication is not established early in the game 
there is little need to proceed. However, with this line open we 
can envision hope, challenge and success. 




10« Provision For Proper Management and Minimized Disciplinary 
Problems by Controlled Group Sizes 

Experimentation with the correlation of success between large 
group sizes and small group sizes has been (and will continue 
to be) the subject of research and discussion throughout the 
years. We feel safe in concluding that there is a distinct 
relationship here. We also conclude that — — all things being 
equal (environment, teacher planning, interest, etc*/ smaller 
group sizes yield far more satisfying and effective results. 

Finally, we feel that we have achieved some worthwhile goals and 
accomplishments through the Language Arts experiences. Some are 
concrete and visible. But, to me, the intangibles (expressions on the 
face of the child who has achieved, the bright smile that replaced 
a frown or worried look, and others like these) are the lasting ones that 
will make or break the child *s will to survive in life and live and 
communicate successfully with others as he approaches each succeeding 

level of maturity. 

A Constructive Critique of S^er and Fall Language Progran ^ 

"f^y Carol James, participant) 

In order to sot up a critique which might be of value the outcomes 
of the institute must be looked at in a superimposed pattern over the 
objectives of the program. These objectives were developed in two 
spheres, desired achievements for the teachers and desired achievements 
for the children. This critique will follow basically the same 
structure. 

One of the objectives for the teachers of the language arts program was, 
in essence, to gain an understanding and knowledge of other races. 

The racial balance of the teams of teachers was controlled and the 
success of the teams was outstanding. However, the racial glance 
between the children was lacking, more so this fall than this summer. 

The teachers were then denied the opportunities to observe and learn 
from the basic ways racial variances can affect the student-teacher, 
student-student and teacher-teacher relationships when the different 
races work together. 

At times a few teachers expressed the feeling that a lack of under- 
standing existed as to the specific duties of each mem^r of a te^. 

The question arises as to whether this was a problem of an individual, 
a problem of a team of teachers, or a problem of the institute. The 
answer can probably be found in each of the three areas. However, a 
detailed plan of attack might have helped these difficulties. Such 
a plan might have included, making sure each member of the group 
understood and had in his hands the goals he hopes to achieve both 
general (all three area groups together) and specific instruction in ^ 
team teaching techniques and individual guidance where help is needed ui 
adapting to this means of instruction. 



In general the success of this prograin for the children was outstanding. 
The two major criticisms concern the mechanics of the institute rather 
than the teaching procedures. The fall institute seemed disorganized 
when compared with the summer and the groups of the fall institute 
were unstable. Both of these criticisms may fall into clearer 
perspective when it is considered that the summer institute was held 
every day and a continuity was easier to develop. This fall there 
was a full week between sessions and a singular line of continuity 
was next to impossible to develop. Many times there would only be 
three pupils in a group, sometimes even less. A group of this size 
is too small to practice team teaching and its various ramifications. 

A one-to-one relationship put the program on a strictly tutorial 
basis which virtually ignores the interaction needed to achieve some 
of the objectives. Perhaps a three-to-one (three pupils to one 
teacher) would have been better. 

This last point is not a criticism but a suggestion. The institute 
teacher^ lack of background knowledge of the students' backgrounds 
hampered some of her efforts to help her students. This did not 
occur in instructional areas because an experienced teacher doesn't 
have to spend long with a child to understand where he is and what 
he needs in these areas, but in the area of personality problems or 
traits and environment insight is harder to gain and the teacher needs 
more substantive knowledge to work with. This might come from confer- 
ences with the child's regular teacher, school records or home visits. 

To ask one to criticize a program that has helped so many in so many 
ways and this individual in ways that would be impossible to communi- 
cate, is a strain. The only salvation comes in looking at these 
criticisms in the light that every sincere teacher looks at a good 
lesson. What changes would have made this lesson better? 



APPENDIX F 



NE'^'JS COVERAGE 

(the followini^ new« coverage is included 
in this report because the director feels 
that such articles play immeasurable 
roles in '* bringing the community along’* 
with the participants; thus multiplying 
the effects of the program.) 



1. News Articles (The Houston Post, The Houston Chronicle) 

2. Feature Articles (Texas Catholic Herald) 

3. Publications ( Congressional Record . The Catholic School Journal ) 



) 







Pre-Institute News Releases 



The Houston Post 



j 60 T eachers to Study 
School Race Problems! 

Sixty public schoolteachers i will aid in training the teach- j 
will study problems of desegre- 1 ers. i 

gated schools by teaching 2M 
' underprivileged Houston chil- 
dren this summer. 

The teachers, most from 
Houston, will participate in an 
institute at the University of St. 

Thomas July 17-Aug. 11 fi- 
nanced by the U.S. Office of 
Education. 

“We are trying to teach them 
how to work together with 
Negro and white children,” said 
Dr. E. W. Rand, assistant di- 
rector of the institute. “We are 
also trying to introduce them 
to spme of the problems of un- 
derprivileged children . ’ ’ 

Dr. Rand is director of teach- 
!er education and certification at 
Texas Southern University. Di- 
rector of the summ^ institute 
is James Nolan, .a;, sociology 
professor at St. TTiomas. 

Two types of teachers will 
■ participate. About 40 are teach- 
er-supervisors from the Hous- 
ton public schools. The others 
are student teachers from Hous- 
ton colleges and Prairie View 
A&M who will begin teaching 
in oublic schools in Seotember. 

“Any teacher who takes this 
! course must be willing to teach 
in a desegregated school,” Dr. 

;Rand said. 

Their students will be Negro • 
and white elementary grade, 
children chosen from several 
.low-income areas bv the Office 
,of Economic Opportunity. 

The teachers will train the 
children in r*‘medial subject': 
and mathematics. 

Particinating teachers will re- 
ceive $75 a week, 

'Educators from the Univer- 
sil/ of' Houston. Houston Bap- 
titt College and Prairie View 



The Houston Chronicle 



St. Thomas Gets 
Race Study Grant 

Chronicle Woshineton Bureau < 

Washingtoft-The U.S. Office 
of Education has approved a 
$46,721 grant to the University 
of St. Thomas in Houston for a 
program to help teachers cope 
with problems caused by .aciliool 
integration. Rep. GecurgO Bush 
of Houston announced ^ay. 

A lab school will be estab- 
lished at the university where 
60 teachers and 20 student teach- 
ers will take part in the pro- 
gram. Techniques of wpriclng 
^th integrated Negro aifd]?hrhite 
children will be studied. { 



The Houcjton Chronicle 
(v'^-unday, July 23, 1967) 




Students Learn 



ntegrated Classes 
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BY S^iRALEE TIEDE 

Chronicle Reporier 

How Should a Negro teach- 
er react when her white pupil 
calL^ her “nigger?’’ 

It hasn’t happened yet at 
the School Desegi'egation In- 
stitute at St. Ihcnias Univer- 
sity but teacher-s are prepared 
to be understanding if it does. 

Likewise, white teachers re- 
alize their ■•friendli.ne::s may 
meet icy silence from Negro 
children who fear and resent 
their presence. 

The purpose of the four-week 
v/orkshop is to prepare teach- 
ers for the I’ole they whl play 
this fall in desegregated class- 
rooms. 



There are faculty members 
from five local colleges, but 
the I'eal instnictors at the in- 
stitute are 200 children from 
Houston’s public housing units. 

'The children are brought by 
bus for three hours of lan- 
guage and mathematics tutor- 
ing each day. They don’t real- 
ize that their rfeactions to the 
integrated classrooms arb. ob- 
served carefully by* their 
teachers. . 

The children are, in grades 4 
to 6 because at t^t-iage chil- 
tdren ip*e conscious- (>f color 
" and already attuned to their 
parents’ pre.judices, said Dr. 
James R. Noland, institute di- 



Photo bv William D. Kesler, Chronicle Staff 

MISS MARY ROBERTS ASSISTS DANA GORDON, 11 
Students Do the Teaching in This Unusual Summer School 



rector and executive director 
of Protestant Charities. 

Teachers learn to convey 
lessons in human wlations by 
their own example and by 
gently encouraging children to 
work and play together, he 
said. 

“Children have no axes to 
grind,’’ said Wendell Sweatt, 
assistant principal at T. E. 
Whidby School and institute in- 
structor. “Most of their dis- 
agreements aren’t racial, but 
they can get that way jf a 
teacher isn’t prepared.*' 

Special Help ' 

Teachers must face the fact 
that Negro children, often a 
product of inferior schools, 
may be as much as a year be- 
hind their white counterpart 
Dr. Noland said. 

They need special Kelp, yet 
they must not be made to feel 
inferior, he added. 

One faculty member; Victor 
_riscoll,_jp*:mcl^al of H. F. 

I^Iae^gor School, has a so- 
lution. “Make each child feel 
. successful,’’ he said. “A child 
who feels left b^ipd will 
either get rebellious or drop 
out.’’ 

All 60 teachers enrolled in 
the institute will teach in in- 
tegrated schools this fall. For- 
ty are experienced teachers 
who also will train student 
teachers. The others just fin- 
ished .college. 

The institute is financed by 
$46,000 from the U.S. Office of 
Education, $5600 from the Har- 
ris County Community Action 
Assn, and $3000 from the Hogg 
Foundation. 

Teachers also are visiting 
the children’s homes and at- 
tending lectures on various 
aspects of integration. 

“We know that teachers can 
make the transition from a 
segregated classroom to an in- 
tegrated one smooth and ef- 
fective,” said Dr. Noland. 
“We want to prepare a cadre 
of teachers who understand 
the problems they may en- 
counter.’* 
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Students LearUf Too 



60 Teachers Practice Desegregation 



By NANCY VAN CLEAVE 

PMi Rtpwtir 

The symptonu of racial big- 
oitry are said to take years to 
develop. Inoculations are be- 
ing given now at the Univer- 
sity of Saint Thomas. 

Tbe serum used is the four- 
week Institute on School De- 
segregation which ends Fri- 
day. With funds from tiie U. S. 
Department of Health, £iduca- 
tioD and Welfare the il^tute 
buses 200 fourth, fifth and 
sixth graders of different 
ethnic backgrounds to Saint 
Thomas for classes in lan- 
guage arts, mathematioB and 
human relations. 

HALF OF THE dhUdren are 
Negro, a fourth are T^tln- 
American and a fourdi ^re 
Anglo-American. 

The primary objective of 
the program is to prepare the 
60-member facidty for the 
problems they will face when 
diey begin teaching in deseg- 
regated schools in Harris 
County this faU. 

“The problems we expected 
to crop up between the kids 
just didn’t,” Jim Noland, head 
of Protestant Charities and di- 
rector of the institute, said. 
’’Racial prejudice seems to 
begin around the sixth grade.”. 

ONE OBSERVER noted that 
the only problems have been 
among the teachers. ”W hen 
one teacher thinks another is 
not enthusiastic or hard-work- 
ing enough, he’s likely to 
nnake a racial rather than an 
individual judgment,” he said. 

Three teachers axe assigned 
to a class of from nine to 14 
students. The classes were de- 
dded according to scores on 
the scholastic test given at the 
beginning of the program. 

There are no texts. The cur- 
riculum is worked out by 
teachers and students. One 
teacher began with a s t o r y 
about her parakeet. Students 
} were invited to give accounts 
of tiieir pets. The stories were 
taped and later mimeo- 
graced and given back to the 



class. From the pages of their 
stories a vocabulary list and 
dictionary developed. 

FATHER JAMES MURRAY 
a district director of Protes- 
tant Charities, thinks the suc- 
cess of the institute “should 
explode the myth that Negi'o 
children or any other children 
don’t want to learn.” 

“Kids who have missed the 
buses have walked over here 
to get to class,” he said. “We 
have kids . come here every 
day who want to join the pro- 
gram but we don’t have room 
for them.” 

The highlight of the pro- 
gram’s third week was a tal- 
ent show in the university’s 
Jones Hall. Every class pre- 
sented its own act. 

“THAT BIOT going on in 
there,” said Victor Driscoll, 
member of the institute’s fac- 
ulty, “is enthusiasm in a loose 
package.” 

The $46,721.00 grant tor- the 
Institute was awarded to'Skint 
Thomas on a proposal pre- 
pared by the universi'fy in co- 
operation with Texas Southern 
University, Houston Baptist 
College, Prakie View A and M 
and the University of Houston . 

Director Noland says the 
program, is the first in the 
country “to use a laboratory 
situation to help teachers 
tearn about the educational 
problems related to desegre; 
gation.” 

“OUR TIMING was perfect 
in view of the March decision 
of the U. S. Fifth Circuit 
Court of Appeals,” Noland 
said. “That decision required 
all Southern schools to deseg- 
regate their faculties this fall 




LUNCH AT SAINT THOMAS IS PART OF PROGRAM 
Kids Who Missed Institute’s Buses Walked to €&ss 

-Post Ptwto 



Evaluation of the program 
won’t be completed until Jan- 
uary, 1968, but the institute’s 



faculty believes they’ve sue? 
cessfully sieged a much older 
fortress than La Bastille. 



and we now have 60 teachers 
who win be able to act as 
leaders in the desegregated 
schools.” 

Ninety per cent of these 
teachers will be teaching in 
the Houston Independent 
Sdiool District. 

The institute began its work 
on July 14— Bastille Day. 



O 




Desegregation institute 




GAMES AS WELL as the orderly lining up to receive refreshments were port of the Human Rela- 
tions segment of the institute. It v/os the intent of the program to help the children better organ- 



By DAVID D. DOLIN 

Herald Education Writer 
If any good is to come 
out of the Special Training 
Institute on Problems of 
School Desegregation it 
may well be the teachers’ 
memory of the month during 
which “We were allowed to 
teach.” 

CONDUCTED AT the Uni- 
versity of St. Thomas from 
July 17 through August 11, the 
institute is a joint program 
sponsored by U.S.T., Texas 
Southern University, the Uni- 
versity of Houston, Prairie 
View A. and M. College and 
Houston Baptist College. 

The objective of the program 
is to “help critique teachers 
and student teachers from the 
Houston area to develop knowl- 
edge and under.standing of de- 
segregation and its relation- 
ship to the teacher-learning 
situation in elementary and 
secondary schools.” 

\ A further objective is “to 
^provide a cadre of new profes- 
sional teachers coming into the 
school system prepared to deal 
with problems that arise as a 
result of total desegregation.” 

To create the situation in 
which teachers could learn 
how to deal with the problems 
they may encounter in a total- 
ly desegregated system, 40 ex- 
perienced or “critique” teach- 
ers and 20 new teachers, all 
having indicated they would 
accept positions in desegregat- 
ed schools, were recruited to 
spend three hours a day in a 
classroom situation with chil- 
dren from four poverty areas 
of the city. There was one 
teacher for three to four pu- 
pils. 

IN ADDITION to the actual 
classroom experience, the 
teachers joined in small groups 
for an exchange of their ex- 



ize themselves. 

periences. There was also 
counseling of the teachers by 
the faculty of the institute 
made up of specialists from 
the sponsoring universities and 
colleges. 

The idea for the institute 
grew out of a court order 
which will desegregate the 



Houston Independent School 
District on a freedom of choice 
method in September. 

To meet this situation it was 
decided by the proponents of 
the institute that two things 
had to be accomplished. One, 
there was the need to “im- 
prove the skills of the teach- 



ers in the area to take advan- 
tage of the increased cultural 
exchange in their classes; and 
two, there was the need to im- 
prove teacher training pro- 
grams of the colleges and uni- 
versities of Houston and. the 
student-teacher programs to 
take advantage of this same 
classroom situation.” 

Two other areas were also 
investigated. These included 
necessary curriculum changes 
growing out of the diversity 
of the student population, and 
investigation into the use of 
multi-ethnical teaching materi- 
als in the classroom. 



Because of • the comprehensive coverage of this article, copies 
were requested ty, donated to and distributed among all of the 
participants for the summer portion of the institute, including 
the staff, the participant teachers and the students. Comple- 
ments of the Texas Catholic Herald. 




ONE OF THE last men- 
tioned needs in the proposal 
was that of the “intensive in- 
volvement of teachers in the 
study of the factors related to 
pupil behavior and their rela- 
tionship to the teacher-learn- 
ing situation, and how this 
may be treated or dealt with 
to enable all pupils to profit 
most in their school work as 
the schools become more and 
more desegregated. 

This last area was for those 
conducting the institute one of 
the most informative areas to 
be studied. Dr. Earl Rand, as- 
sociate director of the institute 
and director of teacher edu- 
cation and certification at Tex- 
as Southern University, said. 
“As may be expected in any 
new situation, there has been a 
small amount of interracial 

te^^on^and continued, “Some- 
thing must be said about the 
organization of these children. 
There were behavior problems. 
This has been overcome by 
: “'l teachers.” 

.Explaining the situation. Dr. 
John Creswell of the University 
of Houston said. 
have had to deal with 30 chil- 
dren a day. For years die 
slow learners have gotten be- 
hind, they have not had indi- 
vidual attention. Here we are 
maljing it possible to use new 
materials for small groups^ 
The children are getting the 
attention they need. 

Dr. Creswell continued, 
“Now Johnny has broken 
through. He has had a new 
experience. He knows that 
someone cares.” He added. 
•‘We have had to change the 
attitude from the negative to 
the positive T want to learn. 





story on page 3. * 



eachers assess project 



IN THIS changing of atti< 
'udes the teachers’ ability to 
dach was brought out. Dr. 
Alma Malone, associate profes- 
sor of education psychology 
at Houston Baptist College, 
said, “We had to allow the 
child to experience success.” 

This was done in a variety 
of methods principally in the 
language arts program. Dr. 
Malone explained, “In this pro- 
gram we have tried to devel- 
op a dynamic group experi- 
ence. The youngster's ideas 
are listened to. He comes to 
see the teacher as a friend. 
What we attempted to do was 
build a prog'’am from the child 
rather than impose a program 
upon him. We drew words from 
him and used these words to 
create sentences and then 
whole stories. It all belonged 
to the children. They experi- 
enced success." 

One of the main problems 
which the faculty of the insti- 
tute encountered was that of 
a language barrier among the 
ethnic groups. Father James 
Murray of Protestant Chari- 
ties recounted, "A white teach- 
er was trying to get a pre- 
dominantly Negro class to take 
-^■heir afternoon nap. She would 
{ jll them to ‘Lay your heads 
Tin the table.’ She received no 
response until she was told 
to tell them, ‘Go to sleep.' ” 

IT WAS FOR this reason that 
the institute used a language 
program of building from the 
oral experience of the child, to 
vocabulary, to concepts. 

This method was also used in 
the hour a day given to mathe- 
matics. Dr. Creswell said, “We 



) 




LANGUAGE ARTS formed the core of the program. Words 
were drawn from the children. From this vocabulary sentences 
and whole stories were formed. The children were participators 
in the teaching situation. 



also found that the language 
barrier was present in the 
teaching of math. We had to 
find where the child was and 
then proceed. Many could do a 
problem on the board but could 
not relate to a spoken word 
problem.” 

During play periods, the chil- 
dren learned cooperation. 
Some of the students had never 
had the opportunity to play 
with anyone other than their 
own brothers and sisters. When 
going for their refreshments 
the children learned the simple 
task of lining up and maintain--, 
ing order. 

The teachers’ feeling for the 
program was summed up in 
“We are allowed to teach.” 
One experienced teacher said, 
“We feel freer and the chil- 
dren sense it. We are not lim- 
ited to time and the children 
begin to feel that we will give ; 
them what time we have.” 

Another teacher said, “The 
boys and girls speak more 
freely when they feel that they 



are participants. Some of the 
disciplinary problems stopped 
when they found out that they 
were part of the whole situa- 
tion and not just sitting on the 
side.” 

CONCERNING THE matter 
of race there was in the teach- 
ers' minds, no difficulty. One 
new teacher told The Herald, 
“I had never been with any- 
one but Caucasians. I found 
none of the things here that 
I had been told to expect.” 

An experienced teacher told 
of his riding on the bus which 



picks up and returns the chil- 
dren to the four areas. He said, 
"1 was a Negro in an all-white 
community. All the children 
wanted to sit next to me. A 
little girl put her head on my 
shoulder. I later found out that 
she had no father. All she 
wanted was affection from a 
man.” 

Under the guidance of Dr. 
James R. Noland, director of 
the institute and member of 
the department of sociology at 
the University of, St. Thomas, 
the program will continue in 
its evaluation phase through 
January of next year. 

In addition to a formal meet- 
ing each month during which 
findings of the institute will 
be discussed by both faculty 
and teacher members, both 
teachers and students will be 
followed through the first se- 
mester of the 1967-68 school 
year. 

DR. RAND said. “Each 
child’s home will be visited. 
The teachers will try to relate 
to the parents. This will also 
help the children.” 

The teachers who partici- 
pated in the institute Will be 
followed up as they resume 
the normal school year. Some 
of the children will also be 
spot checked for grade point 
rise and attendance. 

Though the directors of the 
institute are not yet sure of 
the effects of the formal month 
of teaching they feel that there 
will be some good drawn from 
it. 

Dr. Rand expressed the hope 
that “we will see some of the 
cooperation between students 
and teachers, some of the good 
we have seen here filter Into 
the entire school system.” 
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OEO Program at University of 
St. Thomas, Houston, Tex. 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. BOB ECKHARDT 

OP TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 4, 1967 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time I Insert in the Record two short 
articles sent to me by the director of a 
unique program which took place during 
the summer at the University of St. 
Thomas; in Houston. Under a grant from 
the Office of Education, the “Teacher 
Training Institute in Problems of School 
Desegregation” was an feffbrt to prepare 
an integrated group of teachers for their 
roles in a desegregated school system. 

These articles, by members of the staff 
of the Institute, are evidence of what can 
be done, and, indeed, what has been done 
in Houston, to develop an understanding 
of desegregation and its problems; 
Guidance Rated Among tpe Three R’s in 
THE Bchool for Culturally Disadvan- 
taged CHILDREN 

(By Charleta J. Dunn, Ed. D., University o 

Houston) 

In attune to the trends and experimenta- 
tion of the day, a pilot project has been 
initiated on the campus at St. Thomas Uni- 
versity, Houston, entitled School Desegrega- 
tion Institute. The Institute has been 
financed by the U.S. Office of Education, 
Harris County Community Action Associa- 
tion, and the Hogg Foundation for Mental 
Health. 

The purpose of the four week workshop 
(July 17-August 30, 19P7) Is two-fold: to 
prepare teachers for the role they will play 
this fall In desegregated classrooms and to 
observe the problems and reactions of chil- 
dren Identified as culturally different. Most 
heartening to counselors is the fact that 
guidance has been given first place In the 
curriculum. 

Intensive tutoring In the art of human 
relations by personal example and gentle en- 
couragement to work and play together has 
been undertaken. The special program 
focuses upon group guidance, language arts, 
•nd arithmetic. The latest educational In- 
novations such as non-grading, team-teach- 
ing, programmed learning, audio-visual 
materials, Individualized Instruction, etc. are 
utilized In the classroom procedures and 
methodologies. The assignment which capi- 
talizes upon good guidance techniques In- 
clude the following: home visitation, case 
study, verbatims, daily diaries, and accom- 
panying the children during bus transporta- 
tion to and from school. 

Under the direction of faculty .members 
from five local colleges, sixty teachers (4o ex- 
perienced; 20 beginning teachers), assigned 
to teach In desegregated public schools this 
fall are participating. While the ratio Is 
Idealllc (approximately three students per 
teacher), the educational and sociological 
problems (Including . prejudice) observed 
have been and are most likely to be among 
the beneficial experiences and, therefore, 
contributions to each participant. Certainly, 
the necessity of Unking the principles of 
guidance to the best In educational prac- 
tice Is Indicative that the goals of every coun- 
selor are possibly In for more careful consid- 
eration by all educators. 

Beal Team Teaching — On an Integrated 

Basis 

(By Alma Malone) 

If there is any doubt as to whether or not 



Negro and white teachera can work togeUier 
aucceaarully, not only in an integrated aet-up 
but also aa membera of a teaching team 
working with Negro, Latin American, and 
white children, aek a group of educator* in 
Houston who found that ItAcan be done. 

In a special training lnitj*ute on problems 
of school desegregation tot teachers in the 
Houston Area, thirty Negro and thirty white 
teachers worked together in mixed teams of 
three members. A team was composed of one 
Negro teacher and two white teachers or one 
white teacher and two Negro teachers. One 
member of the team was In charge of plan- 
ning and directing the program In the 
language arts areaj the other two membera 
a'^siated. Another member planned and di- 
rected the activities in human relations; 
again the remaining two members a^isislcd. 
The third member of the team worked out 
and directed the program in mathematics 
with the other members of his team assist- 
ing. Each area of the program lasted lor one 
hour during the morning sessions of nine 
a.m, to twelve noon. 

For an hour each afternoon team members 
met in their respective areas with staff mem- 
bers who were specialist in the area and who 
were from the sponsoring colleges. The 
morning's work was evaluated and plans 
were made for the following day. Prom these 
sessions the teachers joined the members of 
their respective groups to correlate and de- 
fine specific tasks for the next day. Follow- 
ing the group meetings^ the teachers at- 
tended lectures and visited In mixed teams 
in the homes of the children who partici- 
pated In the institute. 

The children, 240 of them, equally divided 
between the Tuccs came from economically 
deprived areas of Third Ward, Fourth Ward, 
Fifth Ward, the near North Side, and the 
Bottoms of Houston. These children were in 
grades four to six and already “attuned to 
their parents* prejudices”. By their own ex- 
ample and with IcSsons In human relations, 
the teachers taught and encouraged children 
in the art of working and playing together. 
Academic achievement and success so un- 
comm6^ to these children was evident each 
day. 

With approximately twelve children in 
each group, the teacher-pupil ratio of one 
teacher to three or four children made in- 
dividualized instruction a reality, capitaliz- 
ing on thife special ability of the teacher. 

How dd^'the children react? Although at- 
tendance was X^oluntary, percentage of at- 
tendance stayed around 90%. Six children 
representing both races from the lowest 
economically deprived area overslept one 
morning and the bus left without l^em. 
These children walked over two miles In 
order “not to'lhlss!** 

Througl^out the four weeks of the insti- 
tute. teacHhrS* comments were Indicative of 
their delight with the program. In most any 
aggregate of teachers could be heard such 
remarks as “greatest experience in teaching 
I*ve ever had,** “an ideal program for any 
school to use for iiV^service training.** and, 
“I have never accotnpllshed so much aca- 
demic-wise in so short a period of time.** 
One principal who was serving as a teacher 
said. “I wafr exhausted from summer school 
in my owtl building when I began here; yet 
tills experience has opened so many windows 
for me that I feel refreshed for the year 
ahead.** 

The relatfcnship and rapport established 
between* the ethnic groups in tne instruc- 
tional field existed at the highest level of 
compatibility. Natural discord was some- 
times present, but only temporary and of no 
racial significance. 

A cadre of professional teachers who will 
be working In the Houston school system 
this fall and who are committed to teach In 
totally desegregated schools are prepared to 
deal with problems that may arise with 
both teachers and pupils as a result of total 
desegregation. Each teacher would verify the 
statement that he or she has developed 



knowledge and understanding of desegrega- 
tion and its relationship to the teaching- 
learning situation in tl\e best possible way— * 
real team teaching. 



A Befuddlhig PracaB or a Contest of 
Fandamental Issues 



EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GILBERT GUDE 

OF MARYLAND 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 4. 1967 

Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, I wi.sh to 
commend the Public Works Subcom- 
mittee on Roads for the launching of 
their Investigation of the the Washing- 
ton area transportation crisis. The testi- 
mony of Secretaiy of Transportation 
Boyd should be of particular interest be- 
cause c* the press accounts of the De- 
partment’s position on the subject. 

After conferring with close advisers 
to the Secretary of Transportation, Mr. 
Wolf Von Eckardt of the Washington 
Post reported on these matters on No- 
vember 26, 1967, and thereby performed 
a most useful service. 

First, he placed the Washington area 
freeway discussion in its true national 
perspective by noting that the new De- 
partment of Transportation has “shifted 
a befuddling fracas to new ground and 
revealed it as a contest of fundamental 
issues." Second, he exposed the reason- 
ing underlying the Department’s position 
on urban freeways. 

The article notes that the proposed 
freeway system is supported by down- 
town businessmen. And why not? Their 
support represents an informed aware- 
ness of the urgent need to restore mo- 
bility to the downtown area and improve 
its economic vitality, which is essential 
to the task of providing jobs and the tax 
base upoh which the city’s governmental 
and social services depend. This cer- 
tainly must be of interest to the task 
force on economic development estab- 
lished by Mayor Washington. 

The article further notes that the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads responded with a 
letter.reafflrming the need for the Three 
Sisters Bridge within 24 hours after the 
National Capital Planning Commission 
reque.sted Secretary Boyd to review the 
question. 

This again confirms my conviction 
that the position taken by Mr. Boyd does 
not reflect the considered judgment of 
professionals in his own Defjpartment re- 
garding the area’s current and future 
needs. 

Mr. Von Eckardt observed that the 
area’s development patterns have 
changed, that the suburbs are becoming 
more self-sufficient, that the Capital 
Beltway has already cost the central city 
10,000 jobs. To the extent that such Is the 
case, does it occur to Mr. Boyd’s anony- 
mous advisors that much of the situation 
is attributable to the lack of adequate ac- 
cess to downtown Washington and that 
the Capital Beltway’s impaqA stands as a 
cla.ssic example of the economic activity 
generated by mobility — the same sort of 
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This innovative summer workshop aimed at preparing 

A Corps of Inner- Core Teachers 



By John L. Creswell, Ed.D. 

Aiiociat« Profaiior of Education^ UnWtrtity of Houiton 



• IT IS GENERALLY AGREED that both the public 
parochial schools are middle class institutions, eni- 
tr,iying teachers from the middle class. Yet, a sizable 
portion of the school population consists of children from 
impoverished homes. Although these children are re- 
ferred to as "culturally deprived,” "culturally disad- 
vantaged,” or “culturally different,” each title is ambig- 
uous for, in this respect, middle class teachers are equally 
deprived, disadvantaged, or different.* 

Teachers begin teaching, ill-prepared to teach children 
from low-income or impoverished homes. The teacher, 
who grew up in a middle-class neighborhood, attended 
a middle-class public or parochial school, and received 
college training, has had little preparation for effectively 
teaching this type of child. 

As a consequence, schools have not been reaching this 
sizable segment of the population, as a veritable mountain 
of statistical evidence attests in the form of dropout rates, 
illiteracy, etc. Thus, a most crucial domestic issue upon 
us is the education of all children. 

The classroom teacher is the most important variable 
in this situation. Consequently, solutions must come from 
our teacher-training institutions. New methods and ma- 
terials must be devised to enable us to reach and to teach 
children from impoverished homes, but this will take time. 
Meanwhile, programs similar to that held at the University 
of St. Thomas during the summer of 1967 may provide 
a partial answer. It was an institute funded by the U. S. 
Office of Education and sponsored by five institutions of 
h* |r education in and around Houston, TX. The spon- 

* See Sister M. Hermaiii O.S.F., "The ‘Disadvintigcd’ Teacher/' Catholic 
School Journal, VoI. 67, No. 2, February, 1967, pp. 2S-26. 
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soring schools were: University of Houston, Texas South- 
ern University, Houston Baptist College, Prairie View 
A & M, and the University of St. Thomas. 

Its objectives were: 

1. To help experienced and inexperienced teachers 
develop an understanding of the background factors asso- 
ciated with impoverished children, and what should be 
done in the classrooms to enable the children to learn 
with the least number of human relation problems. 

2. To help teachers better understand themselves and 
their relationship with one another so they could become 
creative, resource professionals to other teachers already 
in the school system or entering it. 

3. To acquaint teachers with new, innovative ma- 
terials of an individualized nature and to learn to use 
these materials with youngsters from impoverished homes. 

4. To determine the degree of achievement, if any, 
that could result from a short-term, highly concentrated 
project involving the use of curricular and administrative 
innovations. 

Integrated Teachers and Students 

Forty experienced teachers (20 Negro and 20 white) 
were chosen from among 600 who attended one of three 
special institutes on problems of school desegregation. 
The 40 were chosen carefully on the basis of their prev- 
ious success as a teacher, the recommendations of the 
institute staff, and a personal interview, during which each 
agreed to continue teaching in the Houston Independent 
School District in 1967-68. 

Twenty inexperienced elementary (ten Negro and ten 
white) were recruited from the five sponsoring colleges, 
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after interviews and recommendations from their training 
institution. Each teacher had contracted to teach within 
poverty areas in the Houston Independent School District 
during 1967-68. 

The 200 youngsters recruited from three poverty areas 
in Houston numbered 100 Negroes, SO Spanish-speaking 
and SO white. Attendance was strictly voluntary. Students 
were transported to the University of St. Thomas each 
day by four buses provided by the Houston district. Stu- 
dents were about equally divided between boys and girls 
who would be in the fourth, fifth and sixth grades during 
1967 - 68 . They were divided into 20 groups of ten. Each 
group of five boys and five girls had members from the 
three grade levels and the three ethnic groups. 

The 60 teachers were also divided into 20 teams of 
three, consisting of two experienced and one inexperienced 
teacher, with both white and Negro teachers on each team. 



On« phase of the ionguoo^ segment of the Institute 
v/os to record end study the vocabulary of the children; 
then 'use this vocabulary os the basis of sentences, stories 
ond future lessons. 
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Both teachers and pupils participated in gomes and 
shared refreshments os port of the human relations seg- 
r f of the institute. The program aimed at helping chil- 
c better organize themselves and develop self-con- 
fidence. 



The Program 

An important aspect of the institute was that teachers 
were given instruction in using such innovations as pro- 
gramed materials, individualized instruction, and visual 
aids. Each teacher was instructed in the use of specific 
materials such as fractional pies on magnetic boards, num- 
ber lines, RcttdcYs Digest materials for reading, etc. 
Throughout the institute consultants served as resource 
persons, conducting seminars and demonstrating techniques 

of teaching. , 

The program from July 17 to August 11, 1967 followed 

this schedule: 

8:45 Children arrived 

9:00-10:00 Instruction in language arts 
10:00-11:00 Activities in human relations 
11:00-12:00 Instruction in arithmetic 
12:00 Children leave for home on school buses 

12:00-1:00 Lunch . 

1:00-1:45 Lecture by consultant on some aspect ot the 
institute 

1:45-2:30 Specialized group meetings in mathematics. 

human relations and languace arts 

2:30-3:15 Meetings of teams to plan ncxr d.xy's -icr.v.ty 

Operating as a team teaching unit, each of the three 
teachers were responsible for one area of the program, 
i.e., mathemaUcs, human relations, or language arts. In the 
special group meetings each afternoon, the 20 mathematics 
teachers met with a consultant, as did the 20 language arts 
and the 20 human relations teachers. They discussed 
teaching methods, content, and use of innovations. 

Since each group of ten students was taught by a team 
of three teachers, each child received much individual at- 
tention with every teacher working in each of the three 
areas. The learning difficulties in arithmetic and language 
arts were diagnosed by tests and observation. Since no 
textbooks were used, each teacher became an innovator and 
created many of the materials used. 
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o develop a blracial corps of 60 resource teachers to v/ork In poverty areas. During their eight- 
veek training workshop, experienced and Inexperienced teachers helped — and learned from — 
ome 200 pupils of mixed racial backgrounds. 



^ro-Testing Reveals SIow-Learners 

Every child was administered an achievement test in 
arithmetic and in language arts and, on the basis of these 
scores and teacher observations, remediation w^ planned. 
The pre-test results indicated that a large majority were 
slow learners. But teachers soon discovered that the needs 
of the students went far beyond that of academic improve- 
ment. Psychologically, they needed to overcome tension 
and apprehension, and to develop a healthy attitude toward 

learning. . . 

Most children had had only brief experiences with indi- 
vidual instruction and were hesitant to participate in group 
activities. However, the teachers soon overcame this hesi- 
tancy by letting each child know that they cared and by 
initiating activities in which the child could succeed. After 
the first week, the children were commenting! “This arith- 
metic isn’t so hard,” or “I never knew that reading could 
be so much fun.” Teachers remarked that they never real- 
ized so much satisfaction could be had from teaching. 

Home Visits Were Requisite 

. **\ch teacher visited the homes of at least three stu- 
dtswl, thereby gaining further knowledge of the children. 
In almost every case, the teacher was warmly received and 
invited to return. 

Teachers learned that intra-class groupings were not 
only beneficial but indeed, a prerequisite for effective 
teaching with children of this type. The teachers found 
that by giving just a small amount of individual attention, 
learning difficulties of long standing could be overcome. 

One skill the teachers acquired at the institute was the 
ability to diagnose learning difficulties by analyzing stan- 
dardized test results. This skill is of primary importance 
because remediation is not possible until the teacher de- 
termines the performance level of a child and the par- 
ticular area in which his difficulty lies. 

Each teaching team analyzed the results of the pre- 
tests given their group and began planning remediation. 
The average grade level in mathematics was 4.9 (fourth 
year, ninth month). The diagnosis indicated that many 
students did not know addition and multiplication facts, 
and lacked an understanding of place-value. Operations on 
fractions and division of whole numbers were weak areas 
for approximately 75 percent of the students, even though 
many children had been exposed to them. 

Another skill required to teach these children is the 
ability to use innovations and specific materials. These 
children lack verbal skills, consequently the initial use of 
abstractions is virtually meaningless. Teachers must learn 
to \concrete materials and must proceed in their teach- 
ing .aethods from the concrete to the abstract. 
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Many MathemaHcs Aids 

Many different techniques and materials were used to 
teach multiplication and addition. Among the most effec- 
tive were: the Quizmo game (similar to bingo), relation- 
ship flash cards, number concept cards, and number games 
devised by the teachers. One of the most effective for in- 
dividual learning was the SRA Cro.ss Numbers Puzzle kit. 

To teach place-value, a number of innovations were 
used. Teachers made their own place-value grids of pop- 
sickle sticks and used bean.s for the ones, tens, hundreds, 
etc. One of the most popular innovatives was the use of 
M & M candy in place of beans. When 'the children 
achieved, they could eat the candy 1 Older youngsters used 
versions of the abacus and magnetic boards with magnetic 
money. The u.se of money — pennies for ones, dimes for 
tens, and dollars for hundreds — was most effective. For 
paper and pencil practice, materials developed by Holt, 

Rinehart and Winston Co. were used. 

No textbooks were used. It was felt that textbooks would 
elicit a negative reaction from students. Teachers en- 
couraged the students to verbalize a great deal, and to 
perform purposeful activity with concrete objects. The 
teachers learned that teaching could be effective without 
using textbooks. \ »•. 




Teams of teachers worked closely with small groups of 
children at this institute conducted last summer on the 
campus of the College of St. Thomas. The college is con- 
ducted by the Congregation of St. Basil. 
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Fractions were introduced as a concej)t such as takiiifj 
nine objects and sc[)arating them into groups oi three, or 
thirds. From this point, the idea of denominators was 
taught as the name of the fraction or as denoting hiAi’ 
many equal parts into which some whole had been sep- 
arated. 

Division and multi[)lication were taught, but their .sym- 
bols (• and -f-) were not introduced until the process was 
vinderstood. ’^rhese opiuationH wore lauKht as idoa'i by 
using the magnetic board with plastic pies, i uisenaire rods 
with the overhead projector, and grids on pai>cr witn 
beans. An idea was always introduced first, tlu'ii the actual 
abstraction or operation was developed. 

The methods and materials outlined here api>eared to 
be highly effective. The post-test, administered after 20 
days, indicated an average gain in arithmetic of 2.5 
months, from 4.9 on the pre-test to a post-test average 
of 5.15, fifth year, one and one-half month. 

Some Social Skills 

One hour each day was devoted to human relations 
activities, devised not only to hel[) students in this area, 
but also to train the teachers. Part of the iioriod was de- 
voted to teachers and children sharing a snack. Ice cream, 
cookies, milk, and fruit were .servial each day in the 
cafeteria. A different girl and boy were chosen each day 
to serve as host and hostess, thereby teacliing some social 
skills. 

Some days the children participated in game activities. 
Other times were devoted to going to a simulated grocery 
store set up for this purpose. At the grocery store, chil- 
dren used play money to buy real groceries on the basis 
of a budget worked out in the mathematics clai5S. Each 
child had a stipulated amount of money to spend. 

Weekly Talent Show 

Another human relations activity was the production 
of a talent show by each group. Every Friday was devoted 
to this activity. When the show was first proposed to the 
students, they did not believe it. They had been pa.sscd 
over in their regular .school whenever such activities oc- 
curred, consequently, they were openly skeptical. They 
could not believe that someone thought enough of their 
ability to let them he in a .show. 

The first performance Ijy these children was a milestone! 
After they realized that someone cared, their attitude to- 
ward the institute changed. They became much better 
students during the last three weeks than the first week. 
After each child’s performance, he was wildly cheered by 
his fellow students and teachers in the audience. The 
children’s feelings of self-worth increased tremendously as 
a result of this activity. 

"Language Experience" 

Mrs. Varie Carrington, a talented language arts teacher 
in the institute, described the language arts program: "The 
basic technique employed was the Language Experience 
approach to the teaching of reading. This method de- 
veloped and enhanced the children’s oral language, with 
special emphasis on student interaction.” 

\ To stimulate experience-talk sessions, the teachers used 
Wrious media and situations such as (1) bringing to 
class a live animal, or one formerly alive preserved by taxi- 
dermists; (2) using large, colorful pictures or a series of 
pictures to strengthen concepts and language facility; (3) 



interesting stnrie.s related lu a.ni by the children; (4) dis- 
play of tools: and (5) animated, experience-centered dis- 
russions on .such topics tis vacat'un time, summer fun, when 
I went to town. etc. 

Sentences ami \ocabulary were recorded ]jy a fellow 
team member as the language arts teacher initiated and 
guided di.scussion. These ex[)ressions were u.sed as oral 
reading ex[ieiiences, both individually and with groups. 
T'he next d.'iy, mimeogmi>hed Ci>i)io.s of .slorie.s, sontcnces, 
or words were g.iven to each child. The child then read it, 
encircling all the words he knew. From this survey of 
vocabulary, teacher.s were able to pinpoint deficiencies 
in woul study 'skills and to initiate remedies. Each child 
made hi.s own dictionary by cutting, pasting, and illus- 
trating words. Flush card.s for sentence building were made 
by die teachers. 

Througli .small group guid.'.'i- e, teacher.s developed .some 
topic.s into individual stori;-- Th(‘ end of each period was 
devoted to students listen!:-:; to a related story or .selecting 
a book to read fiom the Ixiok corner. 

Three nutgrowths (if tiie Language Experience approach 
were: 

1. Di.scovery and utilization of the child’s vocabulary. 

2. Discovery of child's individual needs in communica- 
tion skill.s. 

3. Provided a ckussroom atmosphere in which suc- 
ce.es. .^c 'urity, iinder.standing, and opportunities to learn 
prevail'd. 

Altitougli in<st-tests were given to evaluate achievement 
in the language arts, statistical interpretation was difficult 
bccau.se of the nature of the program. 

Changes in Attitudes 

The real value of the institute cannot be adequately 
measured statistically. The principal re.sulta .seemed intan- 
gible, yet were feU by everyone involved. The students had 
a much greater feeling of self-worth, and had begun to 
identify with thc'ir teacher.s. The children so enjoyed the 
institute, that some walked to .school after having missed 
the bus, and other children who were not enrolled came 
to try to participate. 

Every teacher was convinced that she had learned far 
more than the students. The major problem for the teach- 
ers was Icarirng to work together as a team, but this was 
overcome before the end of the institute. 

This institute was unicpie in attempting to provide a 
laboratory situation where teacher.s could actively prac- 
tice thing.s about which they had only previcaisly read. 
Institutes such as this .should provide a cadre of resource 
teacher.s from which an entire school system may benelit 
greatly. 
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Diaries 

1 • While one teacher was desporaLely trying to administer a 

standardized test in math, the children’s general attitude was 
(l) "I*m not going to do it, (2) I've taken enough tests" and 
(3) "I don't understand why I'm taking all these tests," Only 
two students seemed to be seriously working on the test. Many 
seemed to be totally confused. Anger, fright or anxiety and 
nonchalance could be seen on the faces of the students. One 
child, staring blankly into space, sat with logs crossed. 

Several seemed to feel a great urge to get pomiission to leave 
for the restroom or to sharpen a pencil. The IBM ansv/er sheet 
was hard to manage for these students and even after clear and 
very precise examples and directions about the use of the test 
were given, the children invariably marked the answers in the 
test booklet. One child seemed to size up the situation by saying, 
"I know you want to find out how much we know and how dumb we are, 
and then you will put us into groups; that's the way it is — 

Group One for all the smart ones, and Group Three for all the 
dumb ones." 

2, A Mexican boy did not like his new teacher. He called her filthy 
names and the children, noting she seemed unaffected, asked her 
if she heard. She asked, "Who, me? He couldn't be saying that 
to me." A Mexican teacher in the group, who had been observing 
the behavior for several days, jumped up and shook the child 
severely. Eventually, he was dismissed from the Institute for 
incorrigible behavior. The Negro teacher, with tears in her 
eyes, told the director that she did not think that she wou.ld 
ever go back into the public school to teach. 

3. With each day, the children seem to be improving. It seems that 
the faculty never gives up. They keep tempting the clilldren with 
an image of an unfulfilled potentiality. Actually the children 
Sf 3 emed bo be learning what they should and should not do for their 
own personal safety, what to do to get along with others and how 
to become a happy individual. The students seem to be very eager 
to get up before the class to describe what they have done in 
class. 

4* One girl had so many skin eruptions that the teachers bathed her 
legs with soap and water and showed her how to keep the sores from 
spreading. It seemed that this attention caused her to feel closer 
to the teachers. 

5. Upon visitations in Negro homes, a Mexican teacher was surprised 
to find most of the homes extremely neat3.y kept and how well the 
teachers were welcomed into these homes. A majority of the parents 
were very eager to talk with teachers, and it was hard to get away. 
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6. J ran into a tunnel which was, dar]:oned and used only as an exit 
in case of fire. He seemed to expect one of the teachers to run 
after him; but when he found that none would, he returned 
peacefully into the room. 

7, A Negro teacher wrote of her amazement at th(3 lack of regard for 
authority, the refusal of students to return to their room to 
work and the mamber of boys \fno have cigarettes to smoke. She 
expressed fear of a Negro male student. In talking to one crild 
about wearing shorts to school, she learned that the girl did 

not know what the word "exposed" meant. Another surprise involved 
one young boy who missed the bus; he came in at 10:00 and said 
that he had walked the three miles to school. 



8. Afte^ boarding the bus, some boys insisted on getting up and 
opening the windows. The driver asked them not to open the 
windows. A Negro assistant principal who was riding one bus^ 
asked a boy, A Negro youngster, to leave them alone. The child 
responded, "I don’t have to do what you say, you are a Nigger. 
The assistant principal pretended not to notice the remark. Ihe 
Mexican teacher sat with the youngster and told him what the 
Institute was attempting to do. He did not give any more trouble 
that morning or the following morning. 

9, The children have an extremely short attention span on the 
standardized test; one Negro, inexperienced teacher wrote that 
she doubted the validity of such test results. 

10. One teacher wrote to express her pleasure at the support the 

teachers in her group give one another. Because of this ^ity, 
they have really been able to help the children. She felt the 
length of time for the institute was perfect. One more week 
would have made many of the children uncooperative. She felt 
that in working with these children, she had learned much about 
them: their lack of interest and ways to create enthusiasm where 

there was none before. 



Visitations 

1. S. a Negro ten year old girl, was very shy and especially fond of 
an older twelve year-old sister. She even wanted to be 
her sister’s name. She has five sisters and two brothers. When 
the teacher, an Anglo, visited her home, whe was surprised to find 



her mother a beautiful woman, wHh dark red hair, an excellent 
figure and dressed in a well-made slack suit. The father was 
not living with the family. Although the mother said she worked 
in the evening as a cleaning woman in an office building and 
answered ”yes** or "no”, she gave no additional information. She 
seemed very careful, even defensive, about her questions and her 
answers. She appeared well-educated; the teacher was surprised 
and doubted that she worked as a cleaning woman or was the child *s 
mother. S, the student, is an average fourth grader who read at the 
second grade level and did arithmetic at the third grade level. 

At the beginning of the Institute, she was very shy and did not 
talk to anyone. She had become friendlier and had asked for help 
with her work. However, she did not like to take part in 
organized games involving competition; she seemed afraid that 
she would not be good enough. Her older sister is more aggressive 
and protects her. 

M was an eleven year-old fifth grade girl with seven brothers and 
sisters, five of them at home. The father, two weeks previously, 
had taken over an appliance repair vshop. Their home was clean 
but infested with insects. The furniture was very old. There 
were sets of encyclopedias, children *s books, a record player and 
some pictures. There was no telephone, but the play area had 
swings and slides in the front; the children were in swimming when 
the teacher arrived. The mother seemed very interested in her 
children receiving an education. She had gone to school only two 
years herself, having been reared in the Kentucky Moimtains until 
she was thirteen. She taught herself to write while looking at 
her husband's letters written when he was in the service. She 
explained that it took her an entire day to write him a letter. 

The mother was now attending adult night classes in an FOA program, 
doing fifth grade work in mathematics and seventh grade work in 
language. While she still had trouble with her capital letters, 
her goal is to finish high school. M usually worked better if she 
received a little bit of extra attention each day. Everything 
seemed to go smoothly with her unless she was doing something 
which the class was not doing; and then if asked to change her 
activities, she would sulk unless given a pat on the back. Her 
reaction to failure was withdrawal; it took extra encouragement 
to get her to try the task again. 

M, an Anglo boy, age ten, was very tall and nice looking. His 
brothers were eleven and seven; his sister, reported as brain 
damaged was two and one half. She cannot sit alone, walk or talk 
and her head was covered with bumps. M's stepfather drowned 
last year, and his mother did not know the whereabouts of the 
natural father of the four older children. The mother, in poor 
health, had recently undergone an operation and had difficulty in 
sitting and walking. The family was on public welfare. The home 
was exceptionally dirty with little furniture. The odor was 
"terrible','. The mother said that the two youngest children, espe- 
cially the brain-damaged child, had no control of bodily processes. 
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figure and dressed in a well— made slack suit. The father was 
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in the evening as a cleaning woman in an office building and 
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seemed very careful, even defensive, about her questions and her 
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and doubted that she worked as a cleaning woman or was the child's 
mother. S, the student, is an average fourth grader who read at the 
second grade level and did arithmetic at the third grade level. 

At the beginning of the institute, she was very shy and did not 
talk to anyone. She had become friendlier and had asked for help 
with her work. However, she did not like to take part in 
organized games involving competition; she seemed afraid that 
she would not be good enough. Her older sister is more aggressive 
and protects her. 

M was an eleven year-old fifth grade girl with seven brothers and 
sisters, five of them at home. The father, two weeks previously, 
had taken over an appliance repair shop. Their home was clean 
but infested with insects. The furniture was very old. There 
were sets of encyclopedias, children's books, a record player and 
some pictures. There was no telephone, but the play area had 
swings and slides in the front; the children were in swimming when 
the teacher arrived. The mother seemed very interested in her 
children receiving an education. She had gone to school only two 
years herself, having been reared in the Kentucky Mountains until 
she was thirteen. She taught herself to write while looking at 
her husband's letters written when he was in the service. She 
explained that it took her an entire day to write him a letter. 

The mother was now attending adult night classes in an FOA program, 
doing fifth grade work in mathematics and seventh grade work in 
language. While she still had trouble with her capital letters, 
her goal is to finish high school. M usually worked better if she 
received a little bit of extra attention each day. Everything 
seemed to go smoothly with her unless she was doing something 
which the class was not doing; and then if asked to change her 
activities, she would sulk unless given a pat on the back. Her 
reaction to failure was withdrawal; it took extra encouragement 
to get her to try the task again. 

M, an Anglo boy, age ten, was very tall and nice looking. His 
brothers were eleven and seven; his sister, reported as brain 
damaged was two and one half. She cannot sit alone, walk or talk 
and her head was covered with bumps. M's stepfather drowned 
last year, and his mother did not know the whereabouts of the 
natural father of the four older children. The mother, in poor 
health, had recently undergone an operation and had difficulty in 
sitting and walking. The family was on public welfare. The home 
was exceptionally dirty with little furniture. The odor was 
"terrible','. The mother said that the two youngest children, espe- 
cially the brain-damaged child, had no control of bodily processes. 



The mother felt the teacher had some influence with the welfare 
organization and expressed a desire for more fxirniture and food. 

She said the family lived on i|135 a month and that the younger 
children wore only diapers. The clothes of the three older boys 
were old, dirty and ragged, M and his older brother had both 
been retained in the fourth grade, the seven year old had been 
passed to the second grade, M said he had a job shining shoes 
in the evening, and his mother confirmed this saying that he 
gave her all the money he earned. The mother seemed embarrassed 
about the boy's being retained and blamed the school for it. In 
the institute M was constantly trying to be the center of attention. 
During the play period he wanted to be the leader, wanted to get 
an extra glass of milk or another cookie, probably a sincere hunger 
need. He especially liked the young Negro first-year teacher in 
his group. He tried to sit next to her whenever possible. When 
she seemed to feel that he was after special favors, such as getting 
excused to go to the rest room, get a drink of water, etc,, she 
refused, M then moved to the next teacher. He borrowed a nickel 
the second day of school from a nearby youngster, and he has not 
paid the money back. His relationship with the Negro children was 
excellent, I have noticed that he played with them well, M wanted 
to be a good boy; he worked very hard to get attention probably 
because he got so little at home. He asked if he could go home 
with the teacher who made the visitation. 



III, Verbatims 

1, Because of a little Negro boy's conduct, he was put off the bus. 

He threatened the Negro teacher about her return that afternoon. 

Two co-workers, one Anglo, decided to go with her. The children 
sang songs of what was to happen to the "victim". When the bus 
arrived at the housing unit, the unruly children were made to 
re-seat, line up and leave the bus in single file, A mob formed, 
not only the school children, but elders as well. An adult 
looking at the Anglo teacher asked her why older girls were per- 
mitted to attend the institute. She replied that they were not 
problems, the mother began yelling at the teacher. Finally, 

the three teachers decided that they were not accomplishing any- 
thing and returned to their car. The mob followed. Suddenly 
people surrounded the car and a few put bottles under the tires, 

A few children suggested the teachers have the tires and gasoline 
checked. Just as they were driving off, a youngster ran up and 
pulled the Negro driver's hair. Without further delay, the trio, 
realizing that this was the way a mob started, and that a racial 
sitiiation might have developed because one Anglo teacher was in the 
crowd, went back to the institute, 

2, One boy, an extremely unattractive child whose appearance was 
further marred by a hairlip which had been subjected to unsuccessful 
plastic surgery, seemed to be a natural leader. He was very good 




in arithmetic. Upon n;oinn to his home, the Negro teacher learned 
that his parents were divorced, his home was extremely filthy 
and two younger children were poorly kept. Roaches were so bad 
that the teacher brushed them from her legs. One day he went 
through the lunch line and took up nickels for ice cream as he 
sometimes did. This particular day, he took up two nickels, 
got three ice cream cones and gave the man at the cash register 
two nickels. Upon being reproached for the other nickel, the 
child held up the cafeteria line while he very loudly and rudely 
called the cashier "prejudiced". Embarrassed, the Negro teacher 
tried to find out what had happened, but the boy screamed so 
loudly she could not hear the story. The cashier, becoming 
frustrated, told the teacher to forget it. While she felt this 
was a mistake, she felt she had no choice under the circumstances. 

A few minutes later, she heard some boys at the next table complin* 
menting the youngster for "getting by" with it. Several patted 
him on the shoulder. On the way back to class, she told the 
other two teachers, an Anglo female and a Negro male, not to 
interfere because she wanted to teach the child a lesson. When 
class started, she announced that she had a prize for the best and 
the quietest worker for that period. Upon the completion of the 
work, the boy, of course, had won, but she gave the prize to the 
second best. The boy became so enraged that he turned over his 
desk, called her many names, and said she was unfair and "pre- 
judiced". Calmly, she looked at him and said, "Don't you admire 
me? You got by with this in the cafeteria. Can't I get by with 
it here?" Then she took the nickel bag of Fritos, the prize, to 
the other boy. The boy, enraged beyond control with tears in his 
eyes, walked over to her, put a nickel in her hand, and stomped 
out. He never returned to the school. 

3. A Mexican teacher had in her room a young Negro boy, age eleven, 
who could not read or write. Upon visiting the home, the teacher 
found that the mother had eight children, only recently giving 
birth to illegitimate twins. C's dearest desire vas to ride 
horseback. He was the second eldest in the family and had never 
been on a horse. The teacher told the boy that at the end of the 
project, she would try to take him. Two weeks later, taking 
$2.00 and C into a public park, she attempted to get him a horse- 
back ride. The proprietor of the park said he did not allow 
"niggers" to ride. When she explained the situation, the proprietor 
was arrogant. She left the park with tears in her eyes, vowing 
someday to take C horseback riding. 

4. R, on the last day of school, refused to take the post-tests in 
Language Arts. The teacher took him and left him with one of the 
directors. A few minutes later, an Anglo teacher entered with 
her arms around a little Negro boyi Introducing M, she said that 
she was taking him for a walk. When reminded that he should be 
taking a test, she said, "Not M." Then she stood in front of the 
child and mouthed the words, "M can not read." The director was 
reinformed of this fact when she instructed the teacher to leave 



M with her. M was quite interested In what the teacher was 
saying although he could not hear the words. Eventually the 
teacher left. To get the two boys to take the test, the 
director reminded them that it would be unfair for any students 
to help her pack the grocery store unless t'-ey, too, took the 
test. The boys, quite interested in the task planned, did agree 
to take the test. While the instructions were road, R asked 
several questions, M did not. M explained something to R when 
R asked about it. Becoming suspicious of the child's ability, 
the director watched him as he worked on the test, she found 
that, not only could he work rapidly, but he was working every 
problem successfully. After taking the test, packing the groceries, 
having refreshments in the cafeteria and returning to the school, 

M was asked by the director, ’'You have fooled your teacher now 
for twenty days, haven't you? You made her think you could not 
read or write." M looked at her, rolled his eyes back, grinned 
and said, "Some of these white people are sure dumb, aren't they?" 

5« A Negro girl and an Anglo girl seemed to be very close friends 
in school. One day the Anglo girl told her teacher that her 
mother wouldn't let her p3.ay with the Negro girl. In class where 
they would ordinarily sit beside one another, they did not that 
week. The Anglo girl asked the teacher to call her mother to 
convince her that the Negro student was a nice girl. When the 
mother was called, she became very angry and, using profanity, 
said that "niggers" ran the school. As a beginning Negro teacher, 
the writer was hurt and ashamed. She didn't want to go to school 
the next day because she knew that the little girl had overheard the 
remark. She vowed never to call the mother about any other problems* 

6. In telling several friends and almost all her acquaintances about 
her experiences in the institute, an Anglo, beginning teacher, 
reported that one friend said, "Well, I'm glad that somebody's 
helping them, but it will never change many of them." The teacher 
disagreed and has realized that she gets angrier more often about 
this problem than she had ever before. She felt that this happened 
because of the friends she made in the institute. 

7. Stopping by a Five and Ten-Cent Store to buy flowers for a 

centerpiece, a young Negro teacher noticed two Anglo males standing 
nearby staring. As she was paying for the flowers, one of the men 
came over and said "What is the world coming to when a 'nigger' can 
dress up and shop in the mid-morning?" She pretended to hear nothing 
and started to walk away. Just as she started out the door, the 
other said, "Say, 'nigger', what in the ^ ^ are you doing dressed 

up in this store?" and they followed her to the car. One of them 
}iit the hood of her car, and she restrained herself no longer. The 
trunk of the car which could be opened by pushing a button on the 
inside was loosened. She got out, went to the trunk, picked up her 
husband's rifle, flipped the safety dial and leveled the rifle at 

the man. When they saw this, they yelled, "Lady please, please don't" 
and they ducked in between other parked cars. A woman said, "Don't 



mess up your ovm life because of somethinf^ they have said." After 
she pot home, she realized how close she had really come to shoot- 
ing and maybe killing another person. 

The most shocking and revealing thing that came from the verbatim 
discussion, according to one Negro teacher, is that Anglos really 
seem to fear the Negro, especially a mixed marriage. 



